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BROTHERHOOD-PATTERN FOR PEACE 


HE time of the fourteenth annual 

observance of American Brother- 
hood Week, sponsored by the Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and Jews, 
has been set for February 16-23, 1947. 
Many schools and colleges have estab- 
lished the practice of responding to the 
appeal of the Conference for this for- 
mal recognition of the need for con- 
certed effort to broaden the base of 
tolerance and amity in every com- 
munity. Institutions or organizations 
desiring to participate in the program 
may secure suggestions and materials 
on application to the National Con- 
ference, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. The theme for 
1947 is “Brotherhood-Pattern for 
Peace.” The significance of this theme 
for the current year is aptly character- 
ized by President Truman in his letter 
accepting the honorary chairmanship 
and calling for nation-wide observance 
of American Brotherhood Week. 


I accept the Honorary Chairmanship of 
American Brotherhood Week, 1947, with the 
firm conviction that brotherhood is essential 
to the establishment and maintenance of 
peace. Our supreme need is brotherhood as 
a pattern for peace, here and across the 
globe. 

Our own land can make no greater con- 
tribution to this troubled world than to es- 
tablish brotherhood as the rule of life among 
all our citizens of every religion, race or na- 
tional origin. Brotherhood—live it, believe 
it, support it—must be the resolve that gov- 
erns our relations to one another. We cannot 
hope to commend brotherhood abroad un- 
less we practice it at home. 

Democracy rests upon brotherhood. Jus- 
tice, amity, understanding, and co-operation 
among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
throughout our nation are cornerstones of 
democracy, even as they are the require- 
ments of brotherhood. With them we can 
maintain our national unity and keep up the 
teamwork needed in peace as in war. 

I, therefore, join heartily with the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews and 
with all forces of good will in our country in 
commending nation-wide observance of 
American Brotherhood Week, February 16- 
23, 1947. I hope that our citizens will meet in 
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church and schoolhouse, in halls and public 
places to affirm anew the principles upon 
which the realization of brotherhood depends 
and to strengthen the bonds that hold us to- 
* gether as we face the demanding tasks to 
which destiny summons us. 

In the September, 1946, issue of the 
School Review, Harold A. Anderson 
comments on the “growing concern 
about human relations” as evidenced 
by the increasing volume of the writ- 
ings on intercultural relations and in- 
ternational understanding in recent 
years. Interpreting the motive and em- 
phasis of a substantial proportion of 
the contributions of educational writ- 
ings devoted to this theme, Mr. An- 
derson declares that “learning to live 
together amicably has emerged as the 
foremost educational objective.” The 
relevant problem of educators is, 
therefore, how to achieve this impel- 


ling objective. Some of the obstacles 
to be encountered in the search for a 
solution of this problem are noted in 
the report of a sociological survey of 
selected areas in the city of Los An- 
geles, in which the signs of race ten- 
sion are a matter of community con- 


cern. 

In 1945 the American Council on 
Race Relations and the Haynes Foun- 
dation requested Joseph Weckler, of 
the University of Southern California, 
to conduct an inquiry into conditions 
which foster racial prejudice in three 
neighborhoods of Los Angeles in which 
Mexicans and Negroes are identified 
with prominent social problems. These 
areas are known as Hollenbeck, Watts, 
and West Jefferson. The report of this 
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study, including a discussion of the 
problems that were identified, to- 
gether with the statement of several 
hypotheses for the guidance of those 
who may be seeking an approach to 
the solution of similar problems, is 
presented in a pamphlet written by 
Lloyd H. Fisher and entitled The 
Problem of Violence: Observations on 
Race Conflict in Los Angeles, which is 
available at twenty-five cents a copy 
through Laurence I. Hewes, Jr., re- 
gional director of the American Coun- 
cil on Race Relations, 259 Geary 
Street, San Francisco 2, California. 
The following paragraphs from the 
section of the report dealing with the 
role of community agencies in the im- 
provement of observed conditions in 
the areas included in the study should 
be of special interest to teachers and 
school authorities. 


The basic problems which create the ma- 
jor community tensions are those of adults, 
but the spectacular quality of adolescent ex- 
plosions has led the various community 
agencies to concentrate on so-called adoles- 
cent problems. It is true that many adult 
problems are of a size and gravity which 
place them beyond the scope of a single local 
agency, however well it might understand 
them. Whatever the cause, however, the 
practical result of the present concentration 
on adolescent violence has been that each 
agency tends to confine itself to a small and 
peripheral segment of the total problem. In 
the confusion of objectives which is thus 
bound to arise between the various agencies, 
their efforts sometimes end by contributing 
as much to the increase as to the elimination 
of community tension. 

Of the various agencies and institutions 
which are capable of an effective role in com- 
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munity integration, the one with the widest 
scope is the public school. Whether the great 
potentialities of the school will be realized, 
however, depends not only on the caliber of 
individual teachers, but even more on the 
policy decisions of school authorities. Unwise 
policies cannot only nullify the efforts of po- 
tentially constructive teachers, but can make 
of the school system an instrument for in- 
creasing rather than decreasing community 
tension. 

In Watts, for example, the grade schools 
are interracial both in their teaching staffs 
and student bodies, morale is high, and the 
school system can be rated as one of the few 
positive factors looking toward community 
integration. On the other hand, the only high 
school in Watts has been given over virtually 
exclusively to commercial courses, and until 
very recently white youths of high-school 
age have been actively encouraged to go else- 
where to school. This in turn has added to 
the pressure in neighboring Compton for the 
exclusion of graduates of the Watts school 
from Compton Junior College. In this way 
the high school has been an instrument for in- 
creasing social distance between groups with- 
in the community, and exacerbating tension 
between Watts and the surrounding com- 
munities. In Willowbrook an open policy of 
segregation prevails in the grade schools, and 
the inferior school opportunities afforded 
their children constitute one of the major 
dissatisfactions of the Negro residents. 

Within Hollenbeck the school system 
plays a heavily negative role. The great bar- 
rier to the acceptance of Mexican children by 
Jewish children is the middle-class bias of the 
Jewish parents, expressed in excessive con- 
cern over dirt and disease. The opportunity 
exists for decreasing this bias in the schools. 
Instead, the usual nafve prejudices of the 
teacher find such open expression that the 
Mexican child early learns in the schools of 
his inferior status, and the Jewish child has 
his middle-class prejudices confirmed. In the 
Hollenbeck Junior High School many of the 
teachers are outspokenly anti-Semitic as well 
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as anti-Mexican. Here the Jewish adolescent 
discovers that his middle-class status gives 
him no immunity. Under these conditions 
this school suffers from an apparently insur- 
mountable disciplinary problem. Fighting is 
common on the school grounds, in the halls, 
and even in the classrooms, and the school 
is rated by Los Angeles school authorities as 
one of four major tinderboxes in the city 
school system. 


The most significant contribution 
of the report is the concept underlying 
the formulation of hypotheses to be 
tested in realignments in the organiza- 
tion of agencies for civic improvement, 
the design of such reorganization be- 
ing the opportunity for dignified effort 
at self-improvement on the part of the 
minorities whose group consciousness 
gives rise to most of the social prob- 
lems in which racial tension is mani- 
fested. The basis of this proposal and 
the suggested hypotheses are stated in 
the following excerpts from the report. 


It has been one of the theses of this re- 
port that the central problem of the Mexican 
and Negro is paralysis of social will and the 
central requirement is rational self-organiza- 
tion. The need is for an organization in which 
the lower-class Negro and Mexican can par- 
ticipate and in which he will not be sub- 
merged. The need is for an organization 
which will develop not only leadership but a 
following for that leadership becausé through 
it the vast inchoate majority can become 
articulate and rational. 

Obviously, this is a large order. But the 
magnitude of the task in no way decreases 
the need for its successful accomplishment. 
Much organizational energy and effort is 
spent on minority groups in Los Angeles. 
Some consistent direction or redirection of 
these activities would take us at least part of 
the way. 
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It may be that a finding of this character 
carries with it an obligation to prescribe a 
course of action in concrete and definite 
terms. If there is such an obligation, we shall 
have failed to meet it. It would be foolish and 
idle to claim the specific insights into the 
nebulous structure of Hollenbeck and Watts 
that such a blueprint would demand. As 
much as may be safely attempted are the fol- 
lowing hypotheses which must be left for 
rigorous testing to those whose business it is 
to work in the community and with the re- 
sources that the community actually affords: 

1. What is to be built must be an organiza- 
tion of the people rather than of colored and 
white spokesmen for the people. Every pre- 
caution should be taken to minimize ready- 
made leadership and, at the risk of a long 
period of ineptness and ineffectiveness, de- 
velop the participation of the membership. 

2. It needs to be organized around the 
principle of rational hostility rather than 
amity and good will. The organization will 
have a far greater chance of success if it is 
fully equipped with a set of hostile outside 
objects and symbols to which its energies 
may be directed. These should correspond 
closely to the most widely felt needs of the 
community—housing, recreation, sewage, 
schools—and the hostility should be directed 
to those in whose jurisdiction correction lies. 
The fault to be found with hostility is not 
that it engenders conflict but rather the ef- 
fectiveness of hostility is commonly wasted 
on irrational ends. In Hollenbeck, the gang 
which is built almost exclusively on hostility, 
is one of the more efficient social organiza- 
tions in the community. There is leadership 
and equally important, followership, some 
capacity for self-discipline, and an ability to 
plan and act for goals which are somewhat 
distant. 

3. The organization should be, initially at 
least, confined to single neighborhoods. An 
even more important principle follows from 
this—the initial concentration on concrete 
neighborhood problems of a highly specific 
and material character. 
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4. Emphasis should be placed upon the 
adult rather than the adolescent. There has 
been an astonishingly disproportionate 
amount of energy spent upon the adolescent 
to the virtual neglect of the adult. Responsi- 
bility for the evident lack of balance appears 
to stem from the class-motivated fear of vio- 
lence on the part of those who allocate the 
municipal, social-work, and philanthropic 
funds of the community. The adolescent 
has been the principal source of violence 
in the past and is presumed to be in the 
present. 

5. The organization must be interracial. 
The Mexican and Negro contend not only 
with white hostility but with hostility to one 
another. Although in its initial phases sepa- 
rate organization of Negro and Mexican 
could be more readily accomplished and with 
less friction, the interracial organization pro- 
vides an opportunity for resolving conflict 
which is totally absent in the exclusive or- 
ganization. 

An organization such as this will not grow 
by itself. It must have a great deal of sym- 
pathetic and inobtrusive assistance. During 
the period when it lacks leadership it must 
have guidance until this leadership develops. 
But strong direction willinhibit the growth of 
leadership, and it will be the development of 
leadership from unsuspected sources that 
will prove the yeast is working. 

It is by no means clear that such organi- 
zation offers any greater certainty of accom- 
plishment in the area of objective reform— 
housing, employment, and education. It may 
be that existing organizations such as the 
N.A.A.C.P., the Urban League, or the Coun- 
cil for Civic Unity are more rational means 
to these ends. But there will be no conflict 
between such an organization and the exist- 
ing interracial and protest groups. It is the 
function of the Councils of Civic Unity, the 
N.A.A.C.P., and the Urban League to edu- 
cate and play upon the conscience of the 
white. It is the organization, education, and 
development of the Negro and Mexican that 
is proposed here. 
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HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 
HicH SCHOOLS 


‘HE following items have been 

noted in recent reports of policies 
and of practices in individual school 
systems or of unusual episodes in the 
school life of selected groups of stu- 
dents. 


Liberalizing The annual report of the 
vocational 
training 


superintendent of the 
Newton (Massachusetts) 
public schools describes 
the procedures adopted in 1945-46 to 
overcome the major disadvantages of 
separately organized schools and the 
programs for secondary students hav- 
ing different educational objectives. 
During the war years, high-school stu- 
dents were permitted to enrol fora spe- 
cial curriculum based on alternate 
weeks of instruction in the trade 
school and the academic high school. 
Out of this experience has been de- 
veloped a co-ordinated plan whereby 
the facilities of both schools are more 
readily utilized to the advantage of 
all classes of students in the secondary 
schools. Trade-school students may 
receive the high-school diploma on 
completion of three years of English 
and one year of American history un- 
der the direction of the high-school 
faculty. High-school students may 
elect trade-school courses in accord- 
ance with their interests while still de- 
voting the major portion of their time 
to the regular academic courses. The 
new schedule at the trade school ends 
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at three o’clock, thus making it possi- 
ble for these students to participate in 
the extra-curriculum activities of the 
high-school organization. Superintend- 
ent Homer W. Anderson reports that 
the changes have been effected with- 
out sacrificing any part of the state 
aid which is provided specifically for 
trade-school training. 


Education in Seventeen students of 
the air age the Classen High School 

in Oklahoma City flew 
to Dallas, Texas, attended a class in 
distributive education in the Crozier 
High School, visited a bank and sev- 
eral department stores in that city, in- 
spected the facilities of the interna- 
tional port of entry at Fort Worth, 
and returned home in the evening of 
the same day. The flight is referred to 
as an integral unit of the course in 
distributive education in which the 
students are enrolled at Classen. Miss 
Beth West, their teacher, and Miss 
Kay Bolen, another specialist in dis- 
tributive education, were the educa- 
tional pilots of the tour. The specific 
objective of this unit of instruction 
was to gain a better insight into mer- 
chandising, advertising, and personnel 
problems in the realm of business. In 
keeping with the more general objec- 
tives of their curriculum, it is reported 
that the students paid all the expenses 
of this educational project out of their 
earnings as part-time employees of 
Oklahoma City retail stores during the 
semester. An account of this novel 
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unit of instruction appeared in Air Age 
Education News for September, 1946. 


Six days of Howard G. Danford, di- 
schooling __ rector of health, physical 
each week education, recreation, 
and safety in the public 
schools of Madison, Wisconsin, be- 
lieves the “bogey” of the crowded cur- 
riculum is not properly to be regarded 
as the serious education problem it is 
frequently declared to be. Laconically 
he observes, ‘“There is no crowded cur- 
riculum on Saturday in the schools of 
this nation.” Besides, he abhors the 
wastrel usage that leaves thousands of 
school buildings idle and subjects 
school children to privations that the 
Saturday session can obviate. 

From his report in School Manage- 
ment for October, 1946, it would ap- 
pear that the experiment of the six- 
day week in the Madison schools lends 
plausible support to his argument. 
More than 3,600 boys and girls attend 
school voluntarily on Saturday, when 
ten of the fifteen school buildings are 
open until noon, four of them until 
late afternoon, and four are kept open 
until ten o’clock at night. The Satur- 
day programs include such features as 
sports and games, dances and rhyth- 
mical activities, crafts, dramatics, mu- 
sic, story-telling, tumbling, gymnas- 
tics, club activities, and motion pic- 
tures. Much of the success of this ven- 
ture is attributed to the fact that the 
programs are not standardized but are 
adapted to recognized differences in 
the needs of communities as well as of 
individuals. 


Pupils visit In late October a group 
the U.N. of student and faculty 
Assembly _ representatives of high 

schools in the vicinity of 
New York City were invited to attend 
an afternoon plenary session of the 
United Nations General Assembly at 
Flushing Meadow, New York. The in- 
vitation was extended by Benjamin 
Cohen, assistant secretary-general for 
the Department of Public Information 
of the United Nations. These students 
and their faculty advisers were assem- 
bled at Flushing Meadow to partici- 
pate in a press conference which Mr. 
Cohen had arranged in their behalf, 
the members of this student group be- 
ing the editors of the newspapers and 
magazines issued by the high schools 
in which they are enrolled. A special 
feature of the press conference was a 
short address by each of three dele- 
gates to the United Nations: Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Mr. Carlos Davila 
of Chile, and Dr. P. C. Chang of 
China. 

Following the usual question period 
of such conferences, Mr. Cohen ex- 
plained the purposes of the Education- 
al Services Section of the Department 
of Public Information of the United 
Nations. Most important for high- 
school editors generally was Mr. 
Cohen’s announcement that the re- 
sources of the United Nations Survey 
of Public Opinion will be made avail- 
able to high-school publications in 
connection with any particular situa- 
tion which may be of interest to high- 
school students. The obvious purpose 
of this conference, namely, to stimu- 
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late the interest of youth in United 
Nations affairs, may well be promoted 
by systematic use of United Nations 
releases in student publications. 


A letter to 
the school 
board 


A noteworthy feature of 
the annual report of Ed- 
gar M. Finck, supervis- 
ing principal of the Do- 
ver Township public schools, Toms 
River, New Jersey, is the letter of 
transmittal dated July 25, 1946. Ad- 
dressed to the five members of the 
Board of Education by name, the let- 
ter offers the following commentary on 
a significant aspect of secondary edu- 
cation. 


Recently the Newark Sunday Call carried 
an editorial which began, substantially: We 
are living in a low-grade era. It is low-grade 
in respect to its goods and services. It is low- 
grade morally. This is the sort of era which 
has followed each major war. 

In this statement lies the reason for most 
of the difficulties of this school year. If one 
tries today to get from suppliers and em- 
ployees goods and services of pre-war stand- 
ard, especially when one demands of pupils 
conduct up to pre-war standard, clashes are 
certain to occur. 

Of course, many a school administrator 
sneers at standards as old-fashioned, and 
brands as a fool any official who tries to 
maintain them. I can see how that philoso- 
phy might make life more comfortable, by re- 
ducing very materially the number of argu- 
ments and disciplinary cases, but it would 
also involve, so far as I am concerned, a seri- 
ous loss of self-respect. 

So far as insistence upon standards goes, I 
am perfectly willing to be dubbed old-fash- 
ioned. I shall continue to demand an honest 
day’s work of every employee; to insist that 
each pupil treats his superiors with respect 
and courtesy, that he is careful with school 
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property, and considerate of his fellows, that 
he does work commensurate with his ability. 
It has never been clear to me how pupils 
could possibly profit from associating day 
by day with teachers or employees who are 
inefficient, immoral, or who continually shirk 
and cut corners. I fail to see how we can pro- 
duce stalwart citizens by allowing pupils to 
be insubordinate, discourteous, destructive, 
inconsiderate, indolent. And, if there is any- 
thing America needs today, it is stalwart 
citizens. 

Therefore, I feel that if this year’s work 
has any particular merit, it lies not in the 
events chronicled in these pages, for, after 
all, they do not stand out particularly over 
the affairs of other years. It lies in the fact 
that we in the office, most of the teachers in 
their classrooms, and most of the other em- 
ployees in their spheres have done exemplary 
jobs, personally, and have fought to cause 
pupils to work and to behave up to the stand- 
ards which have become traditional here. 

I tender to the members of the Board of 
Education my sincere thanks for their co- 
operation in these efforts. 


THE SHIFTING PROBLEM OF 
YoutH EMPLOYMENT 


the years of economic de- 
pression, many youth of high- 
school age returned to school or re- 
mained in the classroom because of 
the lack of employment opportuni- 
ties. In war years, thousands of the 
same age group left school, some of 
them with patriotic fervor to aid in 
the nation’s war effort, some of them 
because of the lure of wartime rates 
of pay, and most of them, doubtless, 
with the expectation of resuming their 
studies as soon as the conditions which 
prompted their excursion into occupa- 
tional fields should no longer prevail. 
The concern of representative leaders 
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and agencies of the teaching profes- 
sion over the interruption to the prog- 
ress of these youth in school work was 
manifest in the “Back to School’ 
drive which was given much publicity 
in educational periodicals during the 
past year. 

From various sources reports are 
now circulating to the effect that the 
educational opportunities then re- 
linquished by some two million teen- 
agers may not be so readily recovered 
as was supposed by leaders of the na- 
tion-wide movement to retrieve these 
youth for schooling. That the decline 
in youth employment has not been as 
rapid as was anticipated is noted with 
alarm in the Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. Mrs. 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, general secre- 
tary of the committee, in a recent 
news release offered the following com- 
ments on this newly developed phase 
of the problem of youth employment. 

With jobs still to be had, the young peo- 
ple who left school for work during the war 
have not returned to school to any notice- 
able degree and their ranks continue to be 
augmented by new school-leavers. The jobs 
and the pay are not as good as they used to 
be for there is no longer a large market for 
the services of teen-age workers in industrial 
occupations and they have to find their em- 
ployment mainly in the less well-regulated 
and less well-paid trade and service jobs, or 
in agriculture, in which both regulation and 
good pay are conspicuous mainly by their 
absence. 

Short of another depression—and unem- 
ployment is a costly price to pay for in- 
creased school attendance—most of these 
young workers are lost to the schools for 
good. “‘Back to School” has become a use- 
less slogan, for a return to high school is con- 
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sidered ‘‘kid stuff’ by the seasoned teen-age 
worker. This problem was foreseen when 
school-leaving mounted rapidly and high- 
school enrolments decreased with equal ra- 
pidity between 1941 and 1945. States and 
communities were urged to make provision 
for the needs of those who took full-time jobs 
before they had finished high school by es- 
tablishing special courses and training pro- 
grams for them. Little or nothing of this na- 
ture has been provided, however, and it is 
unlikely that the inadequate education of 
this group will ever be supplemented. 

For the future, efforts must be turned to 
ways of making ‘‘Stay-in-School” a reality, 
instead of merely another empty slogan, for 
the young people now in school. The follow- 
ing four-point program to accomplish this, 
outlined in the Committee’s Annual Report, 
emphasizes both the legislative and educa- 
tional aspects of holding young people longer 
in school. 

First, a considerable number of fourteen- 
and fifteen-year-old children are continuing 
to leave school for employment. Efforts must 
be redoubled to eliminate exemptions for 
children under sixteen years in compulsory 
attendance laws and to bar all employment 
during school hours for children under six- 
teen. 

Second, the reduction in child labor has 
been least in miscellaneous part-time occu- 
pations—the type of work which is usually 
least desirable and least well regulated as to 
hours and conditions of work. Efforts must 
be concentrated on regulating the type and 
amount of employment which school-age 
children are permitted to undertake in addi- 
tion to their school work. 

Third, illegal child labor, although appar- 
ently somewhat less than during the war 
years, is still prevalent. With the tremendous 
wartime pressure on Labor Departments 
abating to some degree, it should be possible 
to secure a much higher degree of compliance 
with child-labor regulations. Enforcement 
procedures should be analyzed, and, where 
necessary, additional personnel, higher quali- 
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fications for personnel, and larger appropria- 
tions for the enforcement of the law should 
be urged. 

Fourth, probably the major child-labor 
problem is the very large number of young 
people who leave school for work before they 
complete high school. The extent of school 
drop-outs is considered by many educators 
to be the major problem in secondary educa- 
tion today. Increasingly educators are recog- 
nizing that this is not solely—perhaps not 
primarily—due to the financial inability of 
young people to continue in school, but rath- 
er to factors that lie within the province of 
the school to remedy. Early termination of 
school life is being recognized as basically 
the result of maladjustment to, or lack of in- 
terest in, school. There is need for an inten- 
sive study of a large number of young people 
who have dropped out of school to determine 
the real factors that prompted their with- 
drawal from school and what types of school 
program might have encouraged them to re- 
main. 


In PAPER COVERS 


A new bulle- An attractive bulletin, 
tinonart written by William G. 

Whitford under the title, 
What Is Art and Why It Should Be in 
the School Curriculum, has recently 
been issued by the Related Arts 
Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. After a brief dis- 
cussion of art and art education, it 
outlines two modern plans for pro- 
grams in the arts at the secondary- 
school level. One is suited for small 
high schools, the other for larger 
schools with more adequate resources. 
The sections on why art should be in 
the curriculum discuss the practical 
use of the arts in living (functional- 
ism), enjoyable contacts with the arts 
(appreciation), and participation in 


the creative and productive arts 
(creation). Brief comments on housing 
and financing the art departments, a 
bibliography, and a diagrammatic 
“Pattern for Art Education in Mod- 
ern Schools” complete the bulletin. It 
will be found of value by teachers of 
the arts who are re-examining their 
programs, and also by superintend- 
ents who want to educate board mem- 
bers on the role and scope of the arts 
in an up-to-date school. A complimen- 
tary copy may be obtained by writing 
to the address given above. 


A pamphlet The Public Affairs Com- 
on radio mittee has recently is- 

sued Pamphlet 121, 
Radio Is Yours, by Jerome H. Sping- 
arn. In a frankly critical way it 
analyzes the radio programs that we 
hear, the policies of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the discus- 
sion of public issues on the radio, the 
radio as business, the interests of the 
newspapers in radio, and frequency 
modulation. It will be particularly 
useful in a course on modern social 
problems or in those parts of English 
courses which attempt to deal with 
communication in a broad way. It 
may be obtained at a cost of ten cents 
a copy from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


Education Several bulletins in the 
in Latin series on education in 
America the Latin-American 

countries prepared by 
specialists in the Division of Compara- 
tive Education of the United States 
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Office of Education, are now avail- 
able. Education in Peru, Education in 
Costa Rica, and Education in Colombia 
(Bulletins Nos. 3, 4, and 6, 1946, re- 
spectively) follow essentially the same 
outline and are apparently represen- 
tative of the series. 

A brief account is given of the coun- 
try under consideration and of its 
people, and special chapters are de- 
voted to elementary education, sec- 
ondary education, vocational educa- 
tion, the training and status of 
teachers, and higher education. Al- 
though these publications are de- 
signed primarily for persons who 
are interested in comparative educa- 
tion, certain portions contain useful 
material for high-school students 
working on a unit or course on Latin 
America or for Spanish classes in 
which emphasis is placed on the cul- 
ture of the peoples who use Spanish 
as their native language. These 
bulletins are for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C., at a cost of twenty cents, 
fifteen cents, and twenty-five cents, 
respectively. 


Implica- The implications that 
tions of train- the armed services train- 
ingin the ing has for postwar edu- 
armed forces cation in New York City 

have been listed in a re- 
port on Training in the Armed Forces 
prepared by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the superintendent of 
schools. The report includes an ac- 
count of various service-training pro- 
grams and recommendations for im- 
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provements in the local system sug- 
gested by the war experience. It con- 
cludes with an excellent section sum- 
marizing the point of view of the 
committee under such headings as 
“Education Broader than Training,” 
“Schools Have Not Failed,” “The 
Meaning of Discipline,” and others. 
Since few school systems will be able 
to issue such a comprehensive analysis 
of the educational implications of the 
war in relation to the local situation, 
those responsible for the stimulation 
of study along these lines will find 
material which, in some cases, 
will be useful in other than the 
New York schools or which can be 
easily modified to fit the circum- 
stances. The bulletin was published 
by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 


Alert teachers have long 
used Life magazine for 
bulletin-board displays 
and as a source of ma- 
terials for special reports by students. 
The publishers have recently made 
available a weekly Classroom Bulletin 
to help teachers select from each issue 
articles that are particularly useful 
educationally, to suggest ways of us- 
ing them in class, to present ideas for 
special techniques and filing hints. 
The suggestions are listed separately 
for senior and junior high schools and 
are further subdivided in terms of 
social studies, English, and science 
courses. During an _ experimental 
period carried on last semester in 
representative schools of California, 


A weekly 
classroom 
bulletin 
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such a bulletin proved both practical 
and useful. Available on a basis of cost 
plus postage, subscriptions may be 
entered by interested teachers, 
schools, or libraries by writing John 
Townsend, Room 19-33, Time and 
Life Building, New York 20, New 
York. The cost is $2.00 for the balance 
of the school year, or $2.70 by air 
mail. 


Problems of Teachers and school ad- 
handicapped ministrators will be in- 
veterans terested in reading and 

in assisting to publicize 
a series of pamphlets prepared by the 
American National Red Cross, Wash- 
‘ington, D.C., which are designed to 
educate the public to a better under- 
standing of the problems of handi- 
capped veterans. Under the general 
title, “Information for Families and 
Friends of Veterans,” the pamphlets 
include a brief description of proce- 
dures employed by governmental 
agencies in the effort to restore im- 
paired abilities to the point of enabling 
the individual to resume the social and 
occupational activities of normal civil- 
ian life, the requirements of particular 
cases being explained in terms of the 
nature and the degree of the disability 
suffered. Besides the mention of the 
various artificial devices provided or 
the nature of the treatment and care 
instituted in accordance with individ- 
ual needs, an informative account is 
given of the training that the veteran 
receives in the use of his remaining 
natural abilities or of the artificial aids 
in meeting his personal needs and in 
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participating in social activities. For 
those whose handicaps are a serious 
obstacle to normal participation in 
occupational undertakings, the train- 
ing program is directed toward the ac- 
quisition of skills required for appro- 
priate employment. The principal mo- 
tive of each pamphlet is served by the 
suggestions to families and friends re- 
garding the physical and social needs 
of the handicapped veteran after his 
return to civilian life. Pamphlets of 
this series which have been received at 
the office of the School Review bear the 
specific titles: Loss of Sight, Loss of 
Hearing, Amputations, Tuberculosis, 
and Malaria. 

In connection with this publicity 
program carried on by the Red Cross, 
it is encouraging to note that the at- 
tention of employers in industry, com- 
merce, and business is being directed 
to the problem of suitable employ- 
ment for disabled veterans. In a recent 
letter to General Omar N. Bradley of 
the Veterans Administration, Robert 
R. Wason, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, de- 
clared that the Association encourages 
its members to co-operate with the 
employment program of the Veterans 
Administration. Specifically, Mr. Wa- 
son stated that each employer is urged 
(1) to analyze jobs for the purpose of 
matching job requirements with abil- 
ities rather than with disabilities of 
prospective employees; (2) to ascer- 
tain whether pre-placement medical 
examinations are so rigid as to bar dis- 
abled veterans from jobs for which 
they are qualified; and (3) to find out 
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how many disabled veterans his com- 
pany has hired out of those who have 
applied for jobs. 


Standards A_ useful booklet on 
for sound _ standards for school au- 
systems dio equipment has been 

published by the Radio 
Manufacturers Association as a result 
of two years of co-operative study of 
sound systems for schools by repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers and 
educators working in the field of audio 
education. School administrators will 
find this booklet a serviceable guide in 
the selection and utilization of sound 
equipment. Single copies are available 
without charge from the United States 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C., or the Radio Manufacturers 
Association, 1317 F Street, N.W., 
Washington 4, D.C. Prices on quanti- 
ty orders may be obtained from the 
Association. 

In addition to the technical specifi- 
cations for the selection and installa- 
tion of equipment, the booklet pro- 
vides suggestions for effective utiliza- 
tion of the equipment for both instruc- 
tional and administrative purposes. 
These suggestions pertain to such uses 
as radio-broadcast distribution, stu- 
dent participation in sound-system 
utilization, and the use of radio in con- 
junction with recording equipment. 
Illustrative school-day programs, se- 
lected from the files of schools making 
full use of sound-equipment facilities, 
are shown for both elementary- and 
high-school grades. 


ScHOOL SAFETY POSTERS 


HE third national contest for 

school safety posters has been 
announced by the American Automo- 
bile Association with the approval of 
the National Contest Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Any bona fide stu- 
dent currently attending a public, 
parochial, or private elementary or 
secondary school may submit an entry 
in his name. The deadline is April 15, 
1947. All inquiries and entries should 
be addressed to the Traffic Engineer- 
ing and Safety Department, American 
Automobile Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue at Seventeenth Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. One of the ten 
first-prize winning posters will be dis- 
tributed each month to more than one 
hundred thousand elementary schools. 
Thirty-nine cash prizes ranging from 
fifteen dollars to seventy-five dollars 
each will be awarded to the students 
entitled to receive them in accordance 
with the decision of the judges. A 
grand prize of five hundred dollars, in- 
tended as a one-year art school schol- 
arship, will be awarded to the boy or 
girl submitting the best poster. The 
rules to be observed by contestants 
and a copy of the entry blank will be 
furnished by the Automobile Associa- 
tion on request. The ten first-prize 
posters of last year’s contest are being 
distributed this year (1946-47). Each 
poster carries the name of the winner 
and that of the school he attends. 


NELSON B. HENRY 
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Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by NELSON B. HENry, 

professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. ALBERT H. 
Burrows, professor of sociology and 
economics at the Northern Michigan 
College of Education at Marquette, 
Michigan, discusses the relations of 
the sciences, the technologies, and the 
practical arts. NELLIE L. Merrick, 
teacher in the Laboratory School, and 
WARREN C. SEYFERT, associate 
professor of education and director 
of the Laboratory School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, point out that 
school publications can be a source of 
group experiences for the pupils who 
participate in their production. E. R. 
BRESLICH, associate professor emeritus 
of the teaching of mathematics at the 
University of Chicago, discusses the 
outlook for mathematics courses in 
the secondary school and points out 
the many uses and needs for mathe- 
matics in everyday life. CLInTon R. 
WIsEMAN, head of the Department 
of Education at South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts at Brookings, South Dakota, pre- 
sents the results of a study of the 
entrance credits in science and mathe- 
matics offered by entrants at that in- 
stitution during the years 1922-23 
to 1942-43. BENJAMIN S. BLoom, 
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assistant professor and college exam- 
iner at the University of Chicago, de- 
scribes the problem-solving investi- 
gations made at the University of 
Chicago and points out the implica- 
tions that can be drawn in respect to 
remediation and instruction. The se- 
lected references on secondary-school 
instruction have been prepared by 
LEONARD V. Koos, professor of sec- 
ondary education, DorotHy KNOELL, 
research assistant and graduate stu- 
dent in the Department of Education, 
and Amy F. Owens, a former stu- 
dent in the Department of Education 
at the University of Chicago. 


Reviewers ROBERT H. ANDERSON, 
of books formerly a teacher of 

social science in the jun- 
ior high school at Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin, and now research assistant in 
the Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago. Epwin S. 
Lie, teacher of English at Lake 
View High School in Chicago, Illinois. 
RayMOND E. TROYER, now a gradu- 
ate student in the Department of 
Education at the University of Chi- 
cago and formerly director of guidance 
at Lake Forest High School at Lake 
Forest, Illinois. Ciirrorp L. 
TERS, JR., graduate student in the 
Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago. 
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THE SCIENCES, TECHNOLOGIES, PRACTICAL 
ARTS, AND THEIR RELATIONS 


ALBERT H. BURROWS 
Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, Michigan 


I THIS postwar IT era when the edu- 

cational program is being carefully 
surveyed, it is well to establish certain 
educational landmarks. College cur- 
riculums, high-school schedules, and 
the educational literature all suffer 
from a confused understanding of the 
sciences, technologies, arts, and their 
relations and interrelations. 

For example, the authors of the 
publication Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth (2) are confused about the 
definition and meaning of science, and 
they apply the term only to the physi- 
cal sciences, thereby excluding the so- 
cial sciences. This error causes them 
to make the further mistake of think- 
ing that, while a specialized training 
is required for teaching the physical 
sciences, such training is not necessary 
for teaching the social sciences (which, 
it must be remembered, have never 
been denominated as sciences by 
them). Therefore they place the social 
sciences along with art, language, his- 
tory, ethics, and self-direction in a 
composite course called “Common 
Learnings” (2: 249-50). They admit 
that instruction in science (sic) “should 
be an integral part of the course in 
‘Common Learnings.’ ” Subsequently 
they decide: “At present, however, 


* 


there is not an adequate supply of 
teachers qualified to teach science 
[sic] in addition to the other phases of 
‘the Common Learnings course’ ” 
(2: 239). 

Then they seem to sense the inade- 
quacy of having teachers who are 
untrained in social science and social 
technology teach these subjects, for 
they provide for the calling-in of cer- 
tain subject-matter specialists. How- 
ever, they distinguish imperfectly be- 
tween the several scholarly disciplines 
and erroneously call in domestic- 
technique specialists to assist with the 
economics of consumption, and they 
plan to call in those trained in the in- 
dividual psychology of instinct, emo- 
tion, and ideation as the specialists in 
the sociological analysis of the social 
institution—the family (2: 269). As 
further evidence that the Commission 
recognizes the error of allowing the 
traditional ‘“‘Jack-of-all-trades” to 
teach the social sciences, they plan 
to have the teachers ‘“‘meet together 
and share their experiences 
Continuous experience in working 
with other teachers can often sup- 
ply the balance which may be lacking 
in the teacher’s formal education.” 
Apparently still dissatisfied with hav- 
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ing persons untrained in a subject- 
matter field teaching in that field, the 
Commission proceeds to a major bit of 
rationalization when it states: 


Teachers had been somewhat hesitant 
to take the responsibility for teaching in 
such a variety of fields After the first 
year’s trial, however, most teachers reported 
that the experience had been exhilarating. 
They had learned along with their pupils. 
Moreover, many reported that, in their 
judgment pupils seemed to learn more readi- 
ly in classes in which they could sense that 
the teachers were learning [2: 269]. 


Yes, school men should know that 
there is a principle or law of increasing 
returns from specialization in all the 
scholarly disciplines, just as there is 
from specialization in the industrial 
world or in the physical sciences. 

The Commission merely reflects the 
widespread confusion of the present 
times. Thus it seems desirable to de- 
fine carefully the terms “science,” 
“technology,” and “the practical 
arts” and to delimit clearly the several 
areas or fields of subject matter and 
scholarly disciplines. 


THE SCIENCES 


A science is an organized body of 
knowledge in a given field in which the 
laws of causal sequence are stated. If 
the scholarly discipline does not ad- 
mit of organization into generaliza- 
tions of cause and effect, then it can- 
not be a science. It can still be scholar- 
ly, but it cannot be scientific. A sci- 
ence enunciates the laws of cause and 
effect. Any science abstracts from 
reality and, under the assumed and 


unnatural conditions, proceeds to 
state the inevitable effects of certain 
causes, and vice versa. 

A science merely explains the causal 
sequences within its field. It has no 
precepts or goals other than truth. 
John Stuart Mill, a great economist of 
the last century, has delimited the arts 
(he omits the technologies as a sepa- 
rate entity and includes them under 
the arts) from the sciences admirably: 


These two ideas differ from one another 
as the understanding differs from the will, 
or as the indicative mood in grammar 
differs from the imperative. The one deals in 
facts, the other in precepts. Science is a 
collection of truths; art is a body of rules, 
or directions for conduct. The language of 
science is, This is, or This is not; This does, 
or does not, happen. The language of art is, 
Do this; Avoid that. Science takes cogni- 
zance of a phenomenon, and endeavors to 


discover its law; art proposes to itself an 


end, and looks out for means to effect 
it [3: 124]. 


Another economist of the late nine- 
teenth century, Francis A. Walker, 
stated the relation of the sciences to 
the technologies as follows: 


A science, whether, the science of mathe- 
matics, or physics, or mechanics, or chemis- 
try, or geology, or physiology, or economics, 
deals only with the relations of cause and 
effect within its own field. It assumes nothing 
to be a good and nothing to be an evil. It 
does not start with the notion that something 
is desirable or undesirable; nor does it 
arrive at any such conclusion as its result. 
It has no business to offer precepts or pre- 
scriptions. Its sole single concern is to trace 
effects back to their causes; to project causes 
forward to their effects. 

An art, on the other hand, starts with the 
assumption that a certain thing is desirable 
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or that a certain other thing is undesirable; 
that something is a good or that something is 
an evil. The object it seeks is to ascertain 
how the good may be attained, or the evil 
avoided. In pursuing this inquiry, it makes 
use of the principles, or laws, governing the 
relations of cause and effect, which have 
been ascertained in the cultivation of any 
and all sciences that have in any way to do 
with its own subject matter. As a result, it 
issues with certain precepts and prescrip- 
tions for the guidance and assistance of 
those who would gain the good or avoid the 
evil which that particular art has in con- 
templation, whether it be the art of naviga- 
tion, or of cookery, of painting, of gunnery, 
of architecture, of mining, or of weaving. 

This distinction between a science and 
an art ought to be sufficiently clear; but the 
inveterate disposition. of economic writers, 
which has been referred to, will perhaps 
justify an illustration which I shall make 
familiar, even at the risk of appearing coarse. 

Suppose I am in my laboratory and a 
man enters who says that he desires to 
consult me, as a professor of chemistry, as 
to whether he had better swallow the con- 
tents of a vial which he holds in his hand. I 
reply to him: “Sir, I have no advice, as a 
professor of chemistry, to offer you as to 
what you shall swallow or refrain from swal- 
lowing. I perceive that the liquid contained 
in your vial is prussic acid. I will cheerfully 
state to you the action of prussic acid on 
any substance about which you may choose 
to inquire; but probably you had better, for 
your apparent purpose, go to Prof. S., the 
physiologist, who can more fully and readily 
than myself explain the precise action of 
prussic acid when taken into the stomach of a 
living being.” 

The inquirer now goes to Prof. S., and 
says that he desires to consult him, as a pro- 
fessor of physiology, as to whether he had 
better swallow the liquid which the chemist 
has told him is undilute prussic acid. Prof. 
S. replies: “Sir, should you consult me as a 
fellow-being, I would not stand on cere- 
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mony, but frankly advise you to empty the 
contents of your vial into the sink. But if 
you insist on consulting me as a professor of 
physiology, I must reply that I have no 
advice to give. Physiology, sir, is a science; 
as such, it has nothing to do with precepts 
or prescriptions, but only with the relations 
of cause and effect within the field of animal 
life. As a student of that science, I inform 
you that, if you swallow the liquid, you 
will experience such and such sensations, 
and, at about such a time, you will be dead. 
Since you still insist upon having advice as 
to whether you had better do this or not, I 
refer you to my neighbor, Dr. G., who is the 
professor, not of a science, but of an art. 
As such, it is his business to give advice 
regarding conduct. As such, he has a right 
to entertain the notion that certain things 
are good, and certain things evil; that the 
means calculated (as shown by the appropri- 
ate science or sciences) to bring about the 
good, are desirable; that the courses which 
(as shown by the appropriate science or 
sciences) lead to the evil, are undesirable. 
He would not be a physician unless he held 
that pain and death were evil; life and the 
absence of pain, good. What he is a physi- 
cian for is to help his patients to avoid the 
evil and obtain the good. In doing this he 
will naturally seek to apply the largest and 
latest results of the science of physiology to 
the art of healing” ['7: 19-21]. 


All the sciences, both physical and 
social, must abstract their data from 
the natural setting in order to control 
the experiment. Therefore any gen- 
eralization which they may make is 
not immediately applicable to a spe- 
cific situation or problem. Many per- 
sons know that these facts are true of 
the social sciences, but few know that 
they are equally true of the laws of 
the physical sciences. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the physicist studies the way 
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in which a substance will fall in a 
vacuum and enunciates the laws rela- 
tive thereto. In actual nature, the 
wind velocity and direction and the 
atmospheric pressure are never twice 
the same, and consequently the laws 
of the science of physics are not im- 
mediately applicable to any specific 
falling object. The law applies in the 
conditions under which it was formu- 
lated, that is, in a vacuum, which ex- 
ists nowhere in nature. Yet no re- 
sponsible person has said that the sci- 
ence of physics is, therefore, of no 
value. Again, “water seeks its own 
level,”’ but the actual waters of the 
ocean never come to a level. However, 
the fact that nature is not like the 
abstract situation for which the gen- 
eralization was made does not violate 
the law, nor does it make the law less 
valid when it is used in the formula- 
tion of the engineering technology. 
Thus it is evident that the test of a 
science is not its subject matter but its 
methodology. The methodology of a 
science consists of three steps: (1) ob- 
servation, or accumulation of data; 
(2) classification, or analysis or organi- 
zation of the data; and (3) generaliza- 
tion, or deductions and laws based on 
the data. Yes, the test of a science is 
one of methodology and not of the 
type of subject matter. The test is not 
based on such facts as whether or not 
liquid can be collected in a tube or 
whether or not rulers, weights, or even 
mathematics can be used in manipu- 
lating the data. Neither is the test 
based on the use of apparatus, al- 
though many mechanically-minded 
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persons often believe this to be a 
criterion. 

The confusing of methodology with 
subject matter has led many persons 
to say that only the natural sciences 
can be scientific. This statement is 
true, but not in the sense in which it is 
usually intended. All science is nat- 
ural. If it is not amenable to the laws 
of nature, then it is no science. Both 
the social and the physical sciences are 
natural sciences. 

The science of sociology analyzes 
and describes the social process 
through which group interaction is 
carried on and personality is devel- 
oped. Through its world-wide labora- 
tory—past and present—sociological 
science can state the conditions under 
which a co-operative and mutual-aid 
type of personality, such as is found 
among the Zufii Indians, can be devel- 
oped, or it can determine the condi- 
tions under which competition and 
rivalry, as found among the Kwakiutl 
Indians, will be fostered. Among other 
accomplishments, sociological science 
can also enumerate the cultural con- 
ditions under which delinquency and 
crime will be rampant, and vice versa 
(1: 382-90; 6), and the sociologist can 
describe the conditions under which 
high rates of divorce will result 
(5: 190). 

There are several questions which 
may be asked regarding any event, 
and they suggest whether the interest 
is (1) historic and journalistic, (2) 
philosophical and theological, or (3) 
scientific. For example, if a person 
asks “when,” “what,” “who,” or 
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“where,” the interest is historical. 
The desire is for minutiae, for a com- 
plete description of unique events, and 
for the creation of word pictures of the 
past. If he asks “why,” his interest is 
metaphysical. He wants to know the 
ultimates. His field lies in the area of 
speculation. His quest is philosophi- 
cal. The answers to his questions lie in 
the area of speculation beyond the em- 
pirical and demonstrable realm of 
cause and effect. If, however, he asks 
“how,” the interest is scientific. He 
wants to know the demonstrable 
causes and the inevitable effects in the 
empirical realm. He is interested in 
tracing causes forward to effects and 
effects back to causes. Another person 
may ask about the techniques and 
methods by which certain problems 
could be solved or certain goals and 
objectives obtained. His interest is 
technological. He is interested in or- 
ganizing data from all fields into a 
manipulative technique which may 
then be used in the realm of the prac- 
tical arts by the practicing artist. 
Finally, a person may ask about the 
method by which he can minister to 
the solution of the problem. His inter- 
est is practical or political. His activ- 
ity will lie in the realm of the prac- 
titioner of an art. 


RELATION OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
AND ART 


The science-technology-art relation 
can best be illustrated by assuming 
the following three levels, one above 
the other: (1) the top level, (2) the 
middle level, and (3) the bottom level. 
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The Number 1, or top, level is the 
scientific level and contains the scien- 
tific disciplines—sociology, psychol- 
ogy, economics, political science, 
physics, mathematics, biology, chem- 
istry, astronomy, etc. The Number 2, 
or middle, level is the technological or 
applied level and contains the tech- 
nological subjects. The Number 3, or 
bottom, level is the practical art level, 
and it is on this level that the prac- 
titioners of the arts function. 

The middle technological level 
draws from two or more of the scien- 
tific disciplines from the top level. 
The materials are then organized into 
a technique, methodology, or tech- 
nology which can be applied to the 
solution of a given problem. For ex- 
ample, principles are drawn from the 
two scientific disciplines of sociology 
and psychology, and these principles 
are then organized into the technology 
of education. These two, plus the sci- 
ences of economics and political sci- 
ence, are drawn upon for principles to 
formulate a technology appropriate to 
a school of government. The sciences 
of physics and mathematics are drawn 
upon for the technological discipline of 
a school of engineering. Finally, the 
sciences of biology and chemistry are 
drawn upon for materials from which 
to organize the technology of a school 
of medicine. 

A person who attends a school of 
education and masters its technologies 
is ready to be employed by a school 
board as the practitioner of an art— 
the art of teaching, while one attend- 
ing a school of government and mas- 
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tering its technology is ready to prac- 
tice the art of statesmanship. Similar- 
ly, those students who attend the 
technological schools of engineering 
and medicine are preparing to practice 
the arts of construction engineering 
and healing, respectively. 

From the above illustrations it can 
be seen that most of the sciences are 
not applied sciences. There may be 
applications of science, but there are 
only two applied sciences. Usually 
principles from several sciences are 
first organized into technologies, 
which are then applicable to the solu- 
tion of the appropriate specific prob- 
lems. These technologies, composed of 
principles from several sciences, are 
applied by practitioners who have first 
mastered them and who later operate 
on the art level. 

The physical sciences, astronomy 
and chemistry, are two sciences that 
can be applied as sciences. Thus as- 
tronomy may be immediately applied 
to the art of navigation, and the sci- 
ence of chemistry, to a lesser extent, 
may be applied directly to the art of 
chemical engineering. 

Each of the persons who operates at 
the several levels—scientific, tech- 
nological, and art—has a valuable 
function to perform. Without pure 
scientific research, the technologies 
would be impossible; and, without a 
knowledge of the technologies, those 
persons functioning at the art level 
would be impotent. For example, the 
major reason for the blind and in- 
efficient performance of many govern- 
ment officials is that they have not 
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had the benefit of attending a tech- 
nological school of government and of 
learning its technique before becoming 
practitioners of the art of government. 

Educators should be acquainted 
with the fact that “education” is a 
technology and that its components 
are sociology and psychology. Such 
knowledge would make impossible the 
granting of teachers’ certificates in 
schools of educational technology 
without the requirement of courses in 
one of the two sciences basic to the 
technique. Furthermore, if wide- 
spread, such knowledge would cause 
secondary-school administrators to re- 
quire that teachers of the social sci- 
ences have training in those subjects. 
Until the difference between a social- 
science discipline or a social tech- 
nology and the nonscientific social 
studies is recognized, school adminis- 
trators will continue, as recommended 
in Education for All American Youth 
(2), to place the social technologies and 
the social studies in a common cate- 
gory with the arts and the humanities 
and to assume that a teacher compe- 
tent in one is competent in all. Fur- 
thermore, unaware of the fact that 
the social sciences are sciences, such 
administrators will assume that judg- 
ment and common sense are the only 
essential qualifications for teachers 
of the social sciences. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would be profitable to examine 
both the relations among the several 
social studies, or social sciences, and 
their relation to some of the physical 
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sciences. However, I shall conclude 
this article with a statement from 
Moore, which illustrates that the 
physical science of physics and the 
social science of sociology, when ap- 
plied as technologies, both suffer the 
same handicaps. 

Furthermore, knowledge ....does not 
necessarily enable the observer to predict 
the outcome of a specific situation, involv- 
ing as it does a combination of economics, 
political, religious, and other forces. The 
analogy of the bouncing baseball is illus- 
trative. The fact that it rises from the ground 
does not invalidate the law of gravity, or 
does the fact that it is frequently impossible 
to know where it will come to rest invalidate 
other principles of physics, discovered under 
laboratory conditions where nonrelevant 
forces could be excluded [4: 33]. 

Thus it becomes evident that a 
thorough understanding of the fields, 
the subject matter, and the relations 
of the sciences, the technologies, and 
the arts is of the utmost importance if 
confusion and inefficiency in the edu- 
cational system are to be eliminated. 
Such an understanding will prevent 
one’s being engaged to practice the 
teaching art of applying a technology 
without first having had a thorough 


training in the technology or in the 
sciences on which the technology is 
based. 
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SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS AS A SOURCE OF DESIRABLE 
GROUP EXPERIENCES 


NELLIE L. MERRICK anp WARREN C. SEYFERT 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


M*™ arguments are advanced by 
the proponents of student pub- 
lications on behalf of the place of such 
publications in the school curriculum, 
but only infrequently is mention made 
of the opportunities for desirable 
group experiences which a comprehen- 
sive student-publication program per- 
mits and demands. Of course publica- 
tion activities are not unique in pro- 
viding a setting for group learning; for 
many, if not most, activities spon- 
sored by the modern school permit 
boys and girls to work and to learn 
together. A common difficulty, how- 
ever, is that, in many learning areas, 
true group situations which are recog- 
nized and accepted as such by pupils 
seldom come into being spontaneously 
or at the suggestion of the learners. 
There is every reason to believe that 
a learning situation that is naturally a 
group situation is far more likely to 
contribute to the maturing of young 
people those benefits which can prop- 
erly be expected to accrue from group 
relations than is a group learning situ- 
ation which is forced into shape by 
the teacher. The inherent character of 
publication work is of a type which 
makes group activity, continuing over 


* 


a period of time, the normal and cus- 
tomary method of procedure. 

The purpose of this paper, there- 
fore, is to point out in some detail the 
nature of the opportunities for desir- 
able group experiences in a school- 
publication program and to present il- 
lustrations from the curriculum of the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago. 


PUBLICATIONS IN THE LABORATORY 
SCHOOL 


A brief review of the various stu- 
dent-publication activities in the Lab- 
oratory School may be helpful at this 
point. Excluding such items as bulle- 
tins and records of meetings, the stu- 
dent handbook, and special projects of 
particular rooms or grades, the publi- 
cations are currently of four major 
kinds: a combined yearbook and news- 
paper, a newspaper for the lower 
grades, newspapers for single grades, 
and a summer “ yearbook.” 

Yearbook-newspaper—For many 
years, pupils in the upper four years of 
the Laboratory School published an 
annual similar in content and con- 
struction to the yearbooks produced 
in most high schools. The upper 
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classes in the school have also spon- 
sored a weekly newspaper. The mem- 
bers of the publications staffs of these 
two enterprises are drawn from all 
grade levels, although, as would be ex- 
pected, the higher executive positions 
are usually held by tenth-grade pupils, 
the senior group in the school. 
During 1945-46 the basic design of 
these two publications was sharply 
altered. The newspaper and annual 
were, in effect, combined. As the year 
went on, the newspaper, for the most 
part planographed, carried group pic- 
tures and write-ups such as would ap- 
pear in an annual. To care for addi- 
tional write-ups and pictures, occa- 
sional supplementary pages were 


issued with the newspaper. At the end 
of the year, a supplement was issued 
featuring the graduating class and 


end-of-the-year activities and includ- 
ing the kind of student writing that 
would appear in a school magazine. 
Both the newspaper and the supple- 
mentary pages were punched to fit a 
standard binder which had been is- 
sued to all pupils at the beginning of 
the year. 

Because of the nature and duration 
of this yearbook-newspaper project, 
an unusually large number of boys 
and girls were able to take an active 
part in it. More than fifty pupils con- 
tributed to it, beside a considerable 
number of others who produced an oc- 
casional piece of writing or prepared a 
sketch or two. 

Lower school newspaper.—The past 
school year saw the appearance in the 
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Laboratory School of a newspaper for 
children from the _ kindergarten 
through Grade VI. The paper was 
a monthly publication of about six- 
teen mimeographed pages. The edi- 
torial board, half of the members of 
which were new for each issue, was 
made up of representatives of Grades 
III through VI, along with faculty 
sponsors. This board was responsible 
for all phases of the undertaking ex- 
cept the duplicating. No exact count 
was kept of the number of individual 
children who participated in the pub- 
lication in one way or another, but at 
least a third of the pupils beyond the 
primary-grade level, as well as a sub- 
stantial number of the younger pu- 
pils, contributed to the paper. 

Grade newspapers—Many excel- 
lent illustrations of natural group- 
learning experiences in operation can 
be seen in the production of news- 
papers on a single grade or room level. 
One of the fourth grades in the Lab- 
oratory School has for some time put 
out a monthly journal of its own, 
to which all the children of the grade 
contribute. 

In Grades VII and VIII, papers are 
completely prepared and produced by 
groups of boys and girls working 
within the general framework of the 
Unified Arts program in the school. 
In Grade VII, every boy and girl 
helps with the production of at least 
one issue at some time during the 
year, while in Grade VIII, nearly 
every child has some newspaper ex- 
perience. A more detailed treatment of 
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these papers is to be found in an earlier 
article.” 

Summer “‘yearbook.’’—After some 
earlier experimentation with various 
types of publications during the short 
(five-week) summer term in the Lab- 
oratory School, it was decided, in 
1946, to follow a pattern during the 
summer similar to that used during 
the regular year: that is, a combina- 
tion of a weekly mimeographed news- 
paper and planographed supplemen- 
tary pages bound in a loose-leaf folder. 
The significant difference between the 
summer and the winter procedures was 
that in the summer session the pub- 
lication included the entire school 
from kindergarten through Grade 
X. Because of the short period of time 
available, active management of the 
“book” was in the hands of ninth- and 
tenth-graders, but children at all 
levels helped to provide its contents, 
with home-room organizations serving 
as units for the planning and prepar- 
ing of materials. 


GROUP-EXPERIENCE VALUES OF 
STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


There are at least six ways in which 
group-learning experiences may nor- 
mally be expected to help boys and 
girls solve their problems of growing 
up. To be sure, not all group experi- 
ences will assist in the same measure. 
The purpose of the group, its struc- 
ture from the point of view of pupil 


* Nellie L. Merrick, “The Class Newspaper 
as a Learning Experience,’’ School Review, LIII 
(April, 1945), 218-26. 
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personnel, and the relation of the 
teacher or other adults to the group— 
all affect in varying degrees what a 
group undertaking does for the indi- 
viduals involved. It will be noted, 
too, that the six ways are not mutual- 
ly exclusive. This finding is not sur- 
prising, however, in view of the fact 
that growing up is a complex business. 

1. A project which is really worthy 
of group attack helps the individual 
child to use his talents no matter what 
their dimensions; for such a project 
demands the application of many kinds 
of abilities, as well as abilities at many 
levels of perfection. 

The willingness to work on a year- 
book or newspaper and a reasonably 
firm intention to follow through what 
is started are minimum requirements 
for participation. These abilities are 
so simple and so generally prevalent 
that they neither bar volunteers nor 
discourage those pupils who are of- 
ficially elected to represent a room or 
class. 

One of the characteristics of pub- 
lication work is that the length of 
time necessary for completing the 
many jobs varies greatly. For ex- 
ample, putting the covers on the type- 
writers takes only five minutes, but 
watching and planning to see that all 
activities are represented adequately 
requires six months. Preparing origi- 
nal black-and-white designs for the 
divisional pages in the yearbook is a 
highly skilled job, but setting type and 
printing headlines in the shop, so that 
they will be ready to send to the 
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printer when they are needed, can be 
mastered by anyone who really wants 
to learn and who is willing to clean the 
type and put it away afterwards. 

Stylus work on a stencil is within 
anybody’s range of ability; re-writing 
the lead paragraph of a news story is 
more specialized. Running over to the 
gymnasium to check a score may be 
crucial at the time, but it is not diffi- 
cult; typewriting stories in lines of the 
correct length requires reasonable pro- 
ficiency with a typewriter and a 
stroke-count ruler if the job is not to 
be extremely time-consuming. Mere- 
ly checking proper names may require 
from ten minutes to two months, de- 
pending on the number of columns or 
pictures for which a student agrees to 
take the responsibility. 

Simple as are many of these tasks 
or assignments, all of them, and others 
like them, are essential to the success 
of the project, and the children soon 
come to recognize this fact. Because 
of the varied nature of these tasks, al- 
most any pupil’s help can be used, and 
his contribution, whatever its nature, 
will be recognized as useful by his co- 
workers. 

2. A group project normally helps 
youngsters to mature as persons through 
work with their peers, with older and 
younger children, and with adults. Be- 
cause of this variety in personnel, the 
pupil has an opportunity to learn how 
to find his own place in an essentially 
heterogeneous group. 

A publication program which is 
educationally sound applies this im- 
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portant principle of desirable group 
experiences more effectively than do 
most school activities and learning 
situations because of the unusually 
wide and highly desirable range in age 
levels permitted on the yearbook and 
newspaper staffs and because of the 
contacts required to get the work done 
well. Even progressive modern schools 
must necessarily confine children to 
their own age or grade groups during 
a large part of the school day, in 
classes and even in many so-called 
“extra-curriculum activities.” One of 
the values, for example, of the publi- 
cation situation in the Laboratory 
School is the coming-together, as an 
editorial board, of the boys and girls 
representing each of the rooms of 
Grades III, IV, V, and VI, for the 
common and important purpose of 
planning the newspaper and of mak- 
ing decisions which will affect the 
whole lower school. 

Since there is such a wide range 
among adolescents in the abilities 
to write, to direct others, to interview 
people, and to assume responsibility, 
seventh-graders and tenth-graders are 
very likely to gain a new respect for 
one another as they struggle to get out 
the paper or the yearbook. When 
their own group project is at stake, 
youngsters develop amazingly in 
working with adults, patiently hunt- 
ing a free moment for getting needed 
facts, tactfully endeavoring to find a 
common viewpoint on money matters 
or on interpretation of school policy, 
working shoulder to shoulder with the 
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faculty adviser when dead lines ap- 
proach and emergencies arise. 

Finding one’s place in a group does 
not happen rapidly. Playing on a team 
helps this type of development in 
many ways, but teammates are usual- 
ly of nearly the same age and weight 
and of the same sex. Taking part in a 
play contributes to development of 
the ability to work successfully with a 
varied personnel and to share in a 
truly group project, but the play is 
over in a month or so and the group 
breaks up. In contrast, publication 
activities continue throughout the 
school year, usually with the same 
personnel; for, although subgroups 
may change with a change of assign- 
ments, pupil’s relations with the large 
group will persist. 

3. Because most group projects ex- 
tend over prolonged periods, a pupil 
must learn how to plan the distribution 
of his time and effort to meet the de- 
mands of the job and the convenience of 
others rather than to suit his personal 
pleasure or a dead line dictated by a 
teacher. 

When a large number of people are 
involved, the situation is so compli- 
cated that much of the value to be 
gained from publications as a group- 
learning experience is related to this 
one point—the realistic planning and 
use of time and effort. Because of the 
continuity and magnitude of the 
project, children discover for them- 
selves how much longer it takes to do 
things than they thought it would, 
and they learn how to meet the 


emergencies that are bound to occur. 
They pitch into a job when the regu- 
larly assigned person is ill or is un- 
expectedly busy at something else. 
They become aware of human limita- 
tions of adults and printers. They 
dawdle along for days and then rise 
to heights when the pressure of the 
situation becomes real to them. They 
smile when the adviser suggests that 
there are only sixty minutes between 
three and four o’clock, that there are 
only three short school weeks in 
December, and that the printer can- 
not possibly do his work unless he has 
the copy. 

A party, an assembly, a carnival— 
all provide some of these learnings, 
too. The uniqueness of the publica- 
tions situation is that, week after 
week and month after month, the 
problems related to the planning of 
time and effort continue to come up 
and thus provide the opportunities for 
a large number of boys and girls (and 
teachers, too) to grow in this respect. 

4. Participation in a group project 
gives the pupil experience in working on 
a task which is more complex and de- 
manding than any which he alone could 
undertake. Through such contacts, his 
horizon is expanded and his interests 
enlarged. 

The wide-eyed youngster who says 
just before the first issue of the news- 
paper is finished, “Gosh, I didn’t 
know there was so much work to 
getting out just four pages,” not only 
has had his vision broadened but also 
will be more appreciative in the future 
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of other people’s efforts. A student 
who may have been given complete 
responsibility for one page in the year- 
book has much greater respect for 
other members of the staff and for the 
book itself than do nonactive mem- 
bers of the student body. The “‘we- 
never-finish”’ angle of publications is 
sometimes discouraging, but out of the 
continuing experience comes new real- 
ization of what teamwork and hard 
work can accomplish. 

In a flexibly administered publica- 
tion program, no child is barred from 
“doing something different.” If the 
taking-turn, or elective, or assigning 
methods do not work, then he volun- 
teers under his own steam or on a hint 
from the teacher. Even children who 
ordinarily would consider themselves 
fairly capable along one line are sur- 
prised what they can do when they 
try another. The greatest joy, of 
course, comes to the more timid souls 
when they have successfully inter- 
viewed a new teacher, hunted up an 
unfamiliar room in the course of 
distributing the paper, been permitted 
to take the proof downtown to the 
printer, or had an illustration ac- 
cepted. 

A youngster expands his horizons 
and interests not only by trying dif- 
ferent enterprises but also by working 
closely with others who are carrying 
on different undertakings. Often, ac- 
tivities in school which are presum- 
ably group work actually call for little 
more than several people working on 
essentially the same thing. Such ex- 
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periences can be beneficial, but not to 
the same degree as the type of group 
activities in which there are many 
kinds of jobs to be done and many 
different talents are needed. The re- 
porter sees the problems of the proof- 
reader; the news editor must under- 
stand the restrictions which the print- 
er faces; and the editorial writer must 
acquire a sensitivity to the feelings of 
not only his staff but also of those of 
the entire school. 

Publishing a newspaper can, theo- 
retically, be a one-man job, but in 
actual practice it demands the help of 
many persons. In putting out a pub- 
lication, too many kinds of things 
must be done in too short a time to 
permit one person to handle the job. 
But more is involved than the num- 
ber of participants; for a publication 
will be good only if every staff member 
carries out his assignment well in rela- 
tion to the demands and the restric- 
tions of the total enterprise. 

5. A desirable group activity normal- 
ly permits the child to evaluate his own 
work in a personally acceptable way by 
noting what he has contributed to a 
project important to him and to a num- 
ber of people, as contrasted with the 
essentially external approval of a teacher 
or of other adults. 

In publication work, evaluation is 
realistic, sometimes prompt, some- 
times deferred, and always related 
intrinsically to a group project which 
has meaning to the boys and girls in- 
volved. ‘‘What did I write for this 
issue?” “Who got the headlines 
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ready?” ‘Who saw to it that names 
are spelled correctly?” “‘Did I cause 
someone else extra work because I 
typed the columns too wide?” “Who 
made sure that the typewriters were 
locked up at five o’clock?” 

A child may suddenly take greater 
care with his lettering if he knows that 
a great many people are going to see 
it. On the other hand, an unusually 
conscientious pupil may have to learn 
to lower his standards a trifle because 
there is not time to do his work over or 
because there are still two more 
columns to be filled. Even if he knows 
that he has done just about his best, 
it is a pleasure to him to have the 
editor say, ‘‘ Nice going, kid!” 

While it is true that children need 
constant but unobtrusive guidance on 
the problem of how much to expect of 
themselves and of one another, in 
publication work, pupils exhibit many 
more examples of patience and gen- 
erosity than of criticism and fault- 
finding toward the slow, the busy, the 
young, and the less able. A newspaper 
or yearbook staff soon learns that in- 
dividual competence is not enough 
and that a successful group enterprise 
is carried on not by a number of indi- 
viduals but by a group of people with 
a common purpose, each of whom 
pulls his share of the load. 

Children who have rarely had oc- 
casion at school or at home to think in 
terms other than “I” learn to say 
“‘we”’ and take pride in doing so. “The 
paper looks swell; we all helped.” “It 
didn’t take us as long this time.” 
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“‘We have more kinds of articles in 
this issue.” “‘We directed ourselves 
most of the time.” 

6. Because of the variety of tasks 
necessary to carry out successfully a 
group project of any consequence, boys 
and girls engaged in the project have an 
unusually good opportunity to see the 
multiple relations between their im- 
mediate activities and their other inter- 
ests and responsibilities in and out of 
school. 

While in every school experience 
we endeavor to give children knowl- 
edge and skill which can be applied to 
the ordinary business of living, the 
relation between school learning and 
out-of-school living frequently is un- 
convincing to the learner. The pur- 
pose of this article is not the expound- 
ing of reasons for this discrepancy, 
however. What is significant to this 
discussion is that, in the case of pub- 
lications activities, the relation is easily 
seen by the children and the transfer 
of training is readily made. 

Even a minimum of typewriting 
skill acquired in connection with pub- 
lication work is useful in doing school 
work or in writing letters at home. A 
pupil who has done stylus work on a 
stencil or who has had some experience 
with a mimeograph machine can con- 
tribute much more to his camp or 
neighborhood newspaper than he 
otherwise could, and maybe this 
chance to “shine” is just what he 
needs. Sometimes new and unthought- 
of vocational interests appear through 
publication work. 
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Making a trip downtown to the 
printer’s, under his own responsibility, 
by the most direct method of trans- 
portation, during one period, without 
being late to the next class is a new 
and maturing experience for a boy at 
any of various age levels. Meeting 
strangers, getting along with adults, 
and being able to persuade one’s peers 
to do things always stand one in good 
stead. 

Publications, of necessity, require 
contacts with so great a variety of 
persons and circumstances that no 
matter what a youngster’s responsi- 
bilities are on a publications staff, he 
finds himself in numberless situations 
which he cannot fail to recognize as 
true to life. By such contacts he is 


helped to carry over into his out-of- 


school living the skills and dispositions 
which the school strives to develop. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Growing up is a complex business. 
There is considerable evidence that 
the contributions to the maturing of 
boys and girls which may properly be 
expected to accrue from group rela- 
tions are enhanced in many ways, 
some of them unique, in an educa- 
tionally sound program of student 
publications offered within the frame- 
work of the curriculum. The goal is 
not the newspaper or the book but 
the opportunity for desirable group- 
learning experiences for a large num- 
ber of boys and girls. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR MATHEMATICS IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


E. R. BRESLICH 


_—- deserves a place on the 
curriculum if it possesses educa- 
tional values. When parents are asked 
why they send their children to school, 
their answers are usually prompt and 
specific. Of the reasons they give, the 
following are the most frequent. They 
want their children to become useful 
members of the community and to 
contribute to the welfare of society. 
They expect the school to provide the 
preparation necessary for performing 
the activities in which the children 
will engage in their adult life; to 
equip them with the knowledge and 
skills needed in the work which will 
be their future occupation and there- 
by improve their chances for making 
a fair and comfortable living; and 
to train them to think intelligent- 
ly, to speak correctly, and to reason 
logically. 

Most educators will readily con- 
cede that these aims ought to be in- 
cluded among the valid purposes of 
the school; for schools are concerned 
mainly with the mental, physical, and 
social needs of the pupils and with the 
welfare of the community. One of the 
major functions of the school is to set 
up an educational program so care- 
’ fully planned that all the educational 
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experiences of the pupils will con- 
tribute to these purposes. 

This task is becoming increasingly 
difficult. Not that there is a scarcity 
of materials and subjects. Rather the 
difficulty arises from the number of 
subjects from which choices have to , 
be made. Whenever a subject can no 
longer substantiate its claims to edu- 
cational values, its position in the cur- 
riculum is endangered, and the time 
allotted to it may be reduced, or the 
subject may be completely eliminated. 
Moreover, when a new subject gains 
admission, the time of the older sub- 
jects has to be diminished. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that those educators 
who believe in the values of a subject 
do not hesitate to call attention fre- 
quently to the genuine contributions 
which it can make to the objectives of 
the school. Such presentations should 
not be waved aside as propaganda. 
They. will enable the administrator, 
whose responsibility it is to rule on 
inclusions and rejections of courses 
and subjects, to pass judgment wisely 
by familiarizing him with the values of 
the subject. They will prevent him 
from being misled in his choice by 
vague criticisms. He will not make the 
mistake of ruling against a really 
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valuable subject and of replacing it 
by one of relatively smaller value. 


MATHEMATICS—A WAY OF THINKING 


It was said above that it is a major 

function of the school to train pupils 
in exact thinking. This is so important 
a function that the entire school pro- 
gram should contribute toward im- 
proving the quality of the pupils’ 
thinking. No opportunities that offer 
such training should be overlooked. 
In addressing the students of the 
University of Chicago Chancellor 
Hutchins at one time said that their 
main purpose in coming to college 
should be to learn to think—think 
‘straight if possible, but to think al- 
ways for themselves. 

To be sure, all school subjects can 
be taught in a way that provides some 
opportunities for developing the pow- 
er of clear thinking, but no subject 
~ equals mathematics in this respect. 
Mathematics gives training in ab- 
stract thinking throughout elemen- 
tary school, high school, and college; 
for it is a way of thinking and can be 
taught as such. Mathematics continu- 
ally exhibits the processes of clear 
thinking and frowns upon the “hit-or- 
miss” method. Moreover, mathemat- 
ics stresses thinking in terms of rela- 
tions that exist between facts, using 
the same technique of thinking as is 
employed in the experiences and re- 
lations involved in the social and eco- 
nomic problems encountered by adults 
in everyday life. “Correctness in 
thinking,” says Hutchins, “may be 
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more directly and impressively taught 


through mathematics than in any 


other way. 


TRAINING IN REASONING 


In the affairs of everyday life, situa- 
tions constantly arise in which people 
must proceed with caution, must em- 
ploy the principles and processes of 
correct reasoning. For example, in or- 
der to avoid becoming the victims of 
the misleading statements and claims 
of some advertisers and propagandists, 
people must be able to identify each 
statement, to separate fact from as- 
sumption, and especially to disclose 
the “hidden” assumptions. People 
must be able to use the processes of 
reasoning in trying to arrive at the 
solutions of social, commercial, indus- 
trial, and political problems. Ability 
to reason correctly is essential to suc- 
cessful living. 

Mathematics lends itself readily to 
training in reasoning and consequent- 
ly deserves an important place in the 
curriculum. Mathematics, because of 
the simplicity of its content, can teach 
the processes of reasoning in a clear 
and precise form. Indeed, in all its 
branches, and especially in logical 
geometry, it gives constant attention 
to the processes of reasoning. For ex- 
ample, in mathematics it is insisted 
that all new concepts be made clear 
and be understood before they are 
used. Known facts and new facts must 


*Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher 
Learning in America, p. 84. New Haven, Con- 
necticut: Yale University Press, 1936. 
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be carefully identified and stated, and 
the pupil is trained to carry these 
‘ facts in mind throughout a discussion. 
Relations between facts must be 
sensed, recognized, and expressed with 
clearness. The validity of each step in 
a chain of reasoning must be estab- 
lished before the next step is taken. 
This type of reasoning, so character- 
istic of mathematics, is essentially the 
type which is required whenever con- 
clusions are to be reached from given 
assumptions. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING 


Problem situations arise constantly 
in the affairs of everyday life. Some of 
these problems, such as those dealing 
with bills, budgets, accounts, savings, 
investments, borrowing, instalment 
buying, insurance, and income taxes, 
are largely quantitative or mathe- 
matical. Other problems are non- 
mathematical. The everyday life of 
all people is filled with both types, and 
both types occur in the work of the 
scientist, the businessman, the manu- 
facturer, the mechanic, and, in fact, in 
all occupations. The technique of 
solving both types of problems is 
much the same. There is need for anal- 
ysis and planning of procedures, which 
involves reflective thinking and cor- 
rect reasoning. Through emphasis on 
methods of solving mathematical and 
nonmathematical problems, the pupil 
can acquire a technique useful in at- 
tacking and solving the problems that 
he meets in and out of school and later 
in adult life. 


MATHEMATICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


STUDY HABITS 


Effective habits of thought and ac- 
tion are essential to a successful life, 
and in a discussion of the purposes of 
the school they should not be over- 
looked. Some educators regard the ac- 
quiring of these habits of even more 
importance than the mastery of sub- 
ject matter and special skills; for in 
many problem situations, the skills 
are not sufficient, unless accompanied 
by the habit of attacking problems 
with confidence and assurance, by the 
will to overcome obstacles, and by the 
persistence to carry a task through to 
completion. During the war, one of 
the severest criticisms of the schools 
made by the military authorities was 
that the schools had failed to instil 
these habits in their pupils. Mathe- 
matics possesses great training values, 
for good habits of study are fundamen- 
tal to success in the subject. In addi- 
tion, it offers ample opportunity for 
training in neatness, accuracy, order- 
liness, attention to detail, observa- ~ 
tion, concentration, reflection, con- 
structive imagination, clarity, and 
preciseness of speech. 


CULTURAL VALUES 


As quoted by the Educational Pol- 
icy Commission, “there needs to be 
developed an appreciation of the cul- 
tural values of mathematics.”* The 


* Educational Policies Commission, The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy, p. 58. 
Washington: National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1938. 
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person to be educated should be led 
to realize the far-reaching contribu- 
tions which the school subjects have 
made and are still making to general 
culture. History shows that mathe- 
matics and civilization have developed 
together. Mathematics has aided 
progress and today fills a greater need 
than ever, so that the study of mathe- 
matics should increase understanding 
and appreciation of its contributions 
to the progress of the human race. 
Persons without mathematical train- 
ing cannot fully enjoy the beauty and 
forms of art and architecture. They 
cannot appreciate the size of the atom 
or the distance to the nearest star. 
The phases of the moon and the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies of our 
solar system are a mystery to them. 

’ They cannot really claim to be cul- 
tured persons. 


ATTAINING EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


The schools deserve to be criticized 
when the educational values of the 
various subjects are not being at- 
tained. While most educators are in 
favor of a good mathematical educa- 
tion, they frequently recommend re- 
ductions or eliminations on the ground 
that the educational values of mathe- 
matics are not being attained by the 
pupils, owing to the inadequate teach- 
ing of the subject. For evidence they 
call attention to the lack of mastery of 
the very fundamentals, as disclosed by 
the results of tests. 

That these results have shown 
alarming deficiencies cannot be de- 
nied, and no one has been more con- 
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cerned about ways of bringing about 
improvements than have teachers 
themselves. Moreover, mathematics 
teachers have always joined whole- 
heartedly in educational experiments 
and movements, many of which were 
tried out and refined in mathematics 
classrooms. 

On the other hand, because of 
the ease with which mathematical 
achievements can be measured, tests 
in that subject will more readily re- 
veal deficiencies than do tests in other 
subjects. To be sure, there is ample 
evidence that test results in all sub- 
jects show serious deficiencies. For 
instance, tests given in such major 
subjects as science, physics, chemis- 
try, foreign languages, English, and 
the social studies indicate a deplorable 
lack of mastery of the fundamental 
facts. While the fact that the results 
in other fields are no better than those 
in their own field need not bring com- 
fort to teachers of mathematics, it 
does show that other causes besides in- 
adequate teaching in mathematics are 
responsible for lack of mastery. When 
all departments are making a poor 
showing, the fault lies with the school, 
that is, with the teachers and the ad- 
ministrative officers. Many principals 
still hold the opinion that anybody 
can teach mathematics. As a matter of 
fact, it is a most difficult subject to 
teach if the goal of instruction is real 
learning. Improvement of teaching 
can often be brought about by wise 
supervision and counseling. Much can 
be accomplished if criticism is con- 
structive rather than destructive. 
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MATHEMATICS IN OTHER SUBJECTS 


So far the discussion has centered 
in the training values of mathematics, 
but the importance of mathematics is 
further increased by its functional 
values. An argument for acquiring a 
knowledge of mathematics, which 
carries a powerful incentive and which 
is most convincing to a pupil, is the 
fact that mathematics is being used 
in his other subjects. 

To do away with this motive, some 
schools have experimented with 
courses from which all need for mathe- 
matics has been eliminated. The re- 
sults have not been successful or sat- 
isfactory. For example, in a “demathe- 
matized” course in physics, the pupil 
may gather a mass of information 
about physics, but he will miss the 
real essence of that course—an under- 
standing of its laws and principles. 
These laws and principles can be un- 
derstood best when they are expressed 
in formulas and equations. Mathe- 
matics clarifies them. In fact, certain 
types of mathematics have been intro- 
duced into the school curriculum pri- 
marily because they are helpful in the 
sciences. 

Arithmetic, the minimum mathe- 
matical requirement, is essential in all 
types of high-school work. Accuracy 


- and speed in computation should be 


attained by all pupils. Actually, this 
goal is not realized. During the war 
the schools were severely criticized by 
the military authorities because an 
unduly large proportion of the high- 
school graduates was poorly grounded 


in arithmetic. These men had been 
taught all the arithmetical processes 
in the elementary school but, because 
of disuse, had forgotten them during 
the high-school period. Real mastery 
in arithmetic is not attained unless its 
uses, under systematic instruction, are 
continued after the elementary-school 
period. Pupils who study mathemat- 
ics in high school usually reach arith- 
metic maturity before they graduate. 
Definite provision for arithmetical 
training should be made for the pu- 
pils who do not continue the study of 
mathematics in high school. 

A similar need exists for teaching 
the basic concepts of algebra and 
geometry, which are used in art, the 
various shop courses, general science, 
physics, chemistry, and the social sci- 
ences. The quantitative relations 
which are met in these courses may be 
expressed more clearly and compactly 
by algebra than by arithmetic, and 
without the knowledge of angles and 
circles acquired in geometry, the pu- 
pils would see no meaning in such 
terms as latitude, longitude, meridian, 
and parallels. 

Thus, pupils should not pass 
through the high-school period with- 
out some mathematical training. The 
study of arithmetic, begun in the ele- 
mentary school, should be continued. 
To this should be added instruction in 
the basic algebraic concepts, the for- 
mula, the equation, proportion, and 
variation. Geometry, dealing with 
lines, angles, circles, and polygons, 
is also necessary. 
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MATHEMATICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


As civilization is becoming more 
and more complex, it is also becoming 
more and more mathematical. In mod- 
ern life the majority of people have 
many experiences in which a knowl- 
edge of mathematics is helpful. Maga- 
zines and newspapers are full of dis- 
cussions of a mathematical nature, 
which people without the necessary 
mathematical training cannot under- 
stand or appreciate. Questions relat- 
ing to taxes, national expenditures, 
crop yields, production, exports, im- 
ports, price regulation, unemploy- 
ment, relief, fluctuations of stock val- 
ues, etc., are difficult to comprehend 
and are, therefore, pictured graphi- 
cally. To interpret the facts correctly, 
the reader must understand graphs. 

Mathematics also enters into many 
phases of family life, such as paying 
bills, making repairs, keeping ac- 
counts, savings, investments, pen- 
sions, taxes, and insurance. Many 
quantitative problems which people 
try to solve by tedious arithmetic 
methods can be more readily solved 
by those who know algebraic formulas 
and equations, and an understanding 
of informal geometry will aid the 
homemaker in creating more attrac- 
tive and beautiful home surroundings. 

Mathematics plays such a signifi- 
cant role in the everyday lives of peo- 
ple that it is difficult to see how any- 
body can get on without it. Yet there 
are those who claim that they do not 
miss the lack of mathematical train- 
ing. Sometimes we find even an edu- 
cator who minimizes the importance 
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of such training and advises his audi- 
ence to hire a clerk or an expert for 
solving mathematical problems. To be 
sure, people can manage their affairs 
without mathematics. This is true 
also for science, foreign language, his- 
tory, geography, and other subjects. 
In fact, many men and women are 
able to make a good living with very 
little education. The question is not 
how much mathematics these people 
actually use but rather how much they 
could, and should, use if they knew 
more mathematics. We cannot ignore 
the significance of mathematics in the 
world of today and of the future, and 
the pupil’s education should be such 
that he can use it intelligently when 
need for it arises in the affairs of every- 
day life. 


MATHEMATICS IN THE FUTURE 
VOCATION 


Pupils of high-school age should be 
concerned about the choice of their 
future vocations and about the best 
preparation for their vocations. Here 
they need the help of experts, parents, 
friends, and teachers. Sound advice 
with regard to mathematics is espe- 
cially important, because in many oc- 
cupations the uses of mathematics 
have been on the increase. Many pu- 
pils who have avoided mathematics in 
high school have found that they have 
made a costly mistake, and they have 
most heartily blamed those who ad- 
vised them regarding their school 
work, 

There is an increasing demand for 
mathematics in industrial employ- 
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ment. Even unskilled workers need 
some training of this type, and the 
mathematics needed by draftsmen, 
patternmakers, sheet-metal workers, 
electricians, and plumbers varies from 
simple arithmetic up to,and including, 
high-school trigonometry. Leaders in 
industry say that the lack of a knowl- 
edge of mathematics causes the loss of 
thousands of hours of production. 
More and more, consequently, ‘work- 
ers are selected on the basis of their 
preparation in mathematics. Many 
people with real mechanical ability 
find the lack of a knowledge of mathe- 
matics a stumbling-block to further 
advancement in their positions. For 
example, makers of tools and ma- 
chines may be prevented from rising 
above the level of the skilled workman 
to become designers of tools or super- 
visors. An otherwise capable man 
stays behind, while the mathemati- 
cally trained person advances to a 
better position. 

After the pupil leaves school, his 
major problem is to find the best pos- 
sible job with prospect for advance- 
ment. Since women are job seekers in 
greater numbers than ever before, this 
applies to girls as well as to boys. 

Pupils are sometimes told that, 
when they find a need for more mathe- 
matics in their occupation, the defi- 
ciency can easily be removed by tak- 
ing courses in trade schools or business 
or correspondence schools and that 
many industries provide such instruc- 
tion when they teach the job to the 
employee. Men and women have 
found, however, that such courses are 


neither easy nor profitable and that 
the high school is the proper place to 
study mathematics. This fact should 
not be overlooked by the school au- 
thorities. 


EMERGING COURSES IN MATHEMATICS 


The foregoing discussion has been 
concerned with the values to be de- 
rived from the study of high-school 
mathematics. To help the pupil attain 
these objectives, more than one gen- 
eration of teachers has given freely of 
their time and energy in the effort to 
adjust their courses to the needs and 
abilities of the pupils. A steady im- 
provement in the choice of subject 
matter, organization of instructional 
materials, and methods of instruction 
extends over a period of time reaching 
from the turn of the century to the 
present day. 

Moreover, for pupils who develop 
special interests, a variety of courses, 
such as shop mathematics, vocational 
mathematics, consumers’ mathemat- 
ics, social mathematics, practical 
mathematics, etc., has been provided. 

Yet a large percentage of the high- 
school population is not being at- 
tracted by any of these courses. Pupils 
are graduating from high school with- 
out realizing that they have lost the 
opportunity of acquiring an asset that 
might be valuable to them in the fu- 
ture; for the utilitarian values of 
mathematics are far greater today 
than they have ever been before. 

During the war, mathematics be- 
came the most important high-school 
subject. Hundreds of thousands of 
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boys and girls, who were preparing to 
enter the armed services or to work in 
industry, were unable to present the 
required mathematical training. More- 
over, this demand for mathematics is 
not merely temporary. The mathe- 
matical needs of peacetime industries 
will be no less than were those of the 
war industries and the armed services. 
To provide for these needs the study 
of mathematics in the high school will 
have to be greatly facilitated and en- 
couraged. 


The existing mathematical  se- 


quence is quite satisfactory for future 
engineers, scientists, professional men 
and women, research workers, and for 
all those pupils who plan to go to col- 
lege. As time goes on, these courses 
will be further improved to fit the 
changing needs. However, many edu- 


cators feel that high-school mathe- 
matics courses are open to objections 
when examined from the point of view 
of a large percentage of the pupil pop- 
ulation. These educators contend that 
the mathematics courses do not ap- 
peal to the pupil who is not planning 
to enter college, that the courses con- 
tain an abundance of materials for 
which people in general have little or 
no use, that the courses are too diffi- 
cult when compared with other sub- 
jects, and that the courses are dis- 
liked by many pupils. 

The solution of the curriculum 
problem seems to lie in the develop- 
ment of a second course in mathe- 
matics for pupils who are not taking 
the traditional courses. Suggestions 
for such a course have already ap- 
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peared in the mathematical journals. 
The reader may examine the two re- 
ports of the Commission on Postwar 
Plans which were published in the 
Mathematics Teacher’ of May, 1944, 
and May, 1945. The Commission has 
prepared a check list of twenty-eight 
items, which will serve as a good start- 
ing-point for those educators who 
wish to attack the problem of a new 
course. The type of organization com- 
monly designated as ‘general mathe- 
matics” is recommended. The tradi- 
tional course, however, is to be re- 
tained for those pupils who choose to 
take it. Other good suggestions for the 
new course may be found in the arti- 
cles by Harl R. Douglass‘ published 
in the December, 1940, issue of the 
Mathematics Teacher and by James H. 
Zant’ in the October, 1945, issue of 
the same journal. Reports are also 
coming in from schools which are ex- 
perimenting with such courses, for ex- 
ample, the report of Agnes MacNeish 
which appeared in the Mathematics 
Teacher in January, 1941.° 

Though the new courses are being 

3a) “The First Report of the Commission 
on Post-war Plans,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVII (May, 1944), 226-32. 

b) “The Second Report of the Commission 
on Post-war Plans,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXVIII (May, 1945), 195-221. 

4Harl R. Douglass, ‘Two Important De- 
liberative Reports Concerned with Mathe- 
matics in the Schools,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXIII (December, 1940), 361-66. 

5 James H. Zant, “The Next Step in Plan- 
ning for Post-war Mathematics,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXVIII (October, 1945), 276-77. 

6 Agnes MacNeish, “Mathematics for Every- 
body,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (Janu- 
ary, 1941), 12-15. 
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planned for the pupils who are not in 
the traditional courses, they should 
not be regarded as an inferior substi- 
tute. They are to be taken by college 
and non-college pupils, by gifted and 
by slow pupils. They should comprise 
the fundamentals of arithmetic, a 
knowledge of informal geometry, the 
basic elements of algebra, numerical 
trigonometry, and graphical represen- 
tation. The subject matter selected is 
useful to people in everyday life and 
places much emphasis on social prob- 
lems. The new courses are being re- 
lated to the pupil’s experiences in 
school and to the experiences that he 
may expect to meet later in life. 
High proficiency in the manipula- 
tive skills of arithmetic and algebra 
is to be developed in the new courses. 
However, stress is to be laid on under- 
standing and real learning rather than 
on memorizing. Thus it is the aim of 
the new course to provide all pupils 
who graduate from high school with 
a good knowledge of arithmetic. In 
attaining this goal, however, educa- 
tors must realize that some aspects of 
arithmetic have been found too diffi- 
cult for the younger pupils and should, 
therefore, be deferred to the high 
school. In fact, difficulties, in gen- 
eral, are to be greatly reduced, al- 
though the reduction of difficulties 
does not mean that everything the pu- 
pil finds hard is to be kept from him, 
since that could not be considered the 
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best preparation for future citizen- 
ship. Rather, the difficulties are to be 
reduced through the greater use of il- 
lustrative materials, through direc- 
tion of the pupils’ studying, through 
the provision of more time for as- 
similation, and through improved 
teaching technique. Much attention 
will need to be given to the develop- 
ment of good habits of work and study 
and to training in correct thinking and 
logical reasoning. The new courses, 
therefore, should satisfy the vocation- 
al needs of the large mass of pupils. 
It is evident that all this work can- 
not be crowded into the brief period 
of a one-year course. Some mathe- 
matical instruction will have to be a 
part of each year’s work of the high- 
school program. 

The problem of teaching and ad- 
ministering the course is indeed a 
difficult one. It will require the joint 
efforts of teachers and administrators 
and often the co-operation of teachers 
of related subjects and thus will be- 
come an enterprise of. the school staff. 
Furthermore, national organizations 
and committees can make recommen- 
dations, but no matter how excellent 
the recommendations may be, they 
will be ineffective and fail to approach 
anything like country-wide adoption 
unless the teachers of mathematics 
have the encouragement and co-opera- 
tion of the administrators of their 
schools. 
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COLLEGE-ENTRANCE CREDITS OF GRADUATES OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA HIGH SCHOOLS 


CLINTON R. WISEMAN 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


HIS report concerns college- 
entrance credits in science and 
mathematics offered by entrants at 
South Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts over a span 
of twenty years: 1922-23 to 1942-43. 
Three groups of entering students are 
studied: the entering Freshmen in 
each autumn of 1922, 1932, and 1942. 
From the high-school transcripts in 
the College registrar’s office, data con- 
cerning the science and mathematics 
credits presented were obtained. The 
objectives of the study were: (1) to find 
the science and mathematics subjects 
and the amounts of credit in the science 
subjects offered by these entering stu- 
dents; (2) to find the differences be- 
tween the credits presented by men 
and women; (3) to find the differences 
in the credits presented from small, 
medium, and large high schools; and 
(4) to note the changes taking place in 
science and mathematics subjects over 
the twenty-year period considered. 
Many studies of college-entrance 
credit and other information concern- 
ing entering college students have had 
as their chief concern the quality of 
the high-school work done in terms of 
marks, grade points, and intelligence- 
quotient scores. Both for general back- 
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ground and for special preparation for 
those planning science and engineer- 
ing careers, a knowledge of the high- 
school work done in science and 
mathematics seems important. Also, 
we should know more about what the 
trends are. Some college instructors 
criticize what the college entrant of 
today has to offer, comparing (with 
certain lapses of memory, perhaps) the 
present pattern of high-school credits 
with their own or with those offered 
by entering students ten or twenty 
years ago. Based on many contacts 
and some evidence from other studies, 
the writer is rather strongly of the 
opinion that the group entering South 
Dakota State College (and probably 
their preparation) represent a select 
group of the high-school graduates in 
the state. The present study merely 
records the changes that have taken 
place—what students have actually 
offered as entrance credit in science 
and mathematics at this institution 
over a twenty-year period of time. 
Because students at this college 
come predominantly from South Da- 
kota high schools, only graduates of 
South Dakota high schools are con- 
sidered in the tabulations. Thus the 
number of students indicated for 
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each year is not the complete enrol- 
ment for the Freshman class for that 
year, but it represents probably nine- 
tenths of the enrolment. 

Small, medium, and large high 
schools were grouped on the following 
criteria: up to 100 students, small; 
from 100 to 400 students, medium; 
and over 400 students, large. 


ENTRANCE CREDIT IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE 


Two influences or determiners oper- 
ating on the entrance credits offered 
in science by Freshmen are the State 
Department requirements and the en- 
trance credits required by the Col- 
lege. These were determined for the 
three years of 1922-23, 1932-33, and 
1942-43 by reference to the appropri- 
ate publications of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the regular 
bulletins of the College. 

For the three periods chosen (dec- 
ade intervals) the State Department 
required as a constant one unit of 
high-school science. The science sub- 
ject was not specified, and the options 
given were physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, and general science. In 1942-43 
these options were stated in reverse 
order. 

In 1922-23 South Dakota State 
College made no science requirement 
of entering students, although just 
prior to this time there had been a 
specific entrance requirement of one 
unit of physics. For 1932-33 and 
1942-43 the College required for en- 
trance one unit of high-school science, 
listed as general science, physics, 


chemistry, biology, botany, zodlogy, 
physiology, physiography. The list- 
ings were the same for the two decade- 
separated years. In 1942-43 for cer- 
tain curricular groups at the College a 
student might substitute one unit of 
high-school science for the usual re- 
quirement of one unit of plane geome- 
try. 

Credits of men and women.—Table 1 
reveals that the high-school science 
credits presented for entrance are gen- 
erally more than double the require- 
ments of either the State Department 
or the State College. The men offered 
from .24 to .44 units (10-18 per cent) 
more than did the women. The gap be- 
tween the offerings of men and women 
is wider in the later years than in the 
earlier years. For the men the median 
offerings are surprisingly similar in the 
three decade years, but for the women 
there was a small falling-off. Other 
data showed that in the later decade 
a sizable number of women had ac- 
cumulated home-economics credit in 
high school, and there was some evi- 
dence that in high school they had sub- 
stituted for science credit some of the 
home-economics credit. In 1942-43 
nearly two-thirds of the women of- 
fered home-economics credit. For the 
other two decades the percentages of 
women offering home-economics credit 
were considerably lower. 

Credit of students from small, me- 
dium, and large high schools—The 
second part of Table 1 shows the 
college-entrance credits in high-school 
science presented by students coming 
from small, medium, and large high 
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schools. Especially in 1922-23 rela- 
tively few students entered State Col- 
lege from large high schools. Students 
coming from the medium-sized high 
schools presented a little more en- 
trance credit in science than did stu- 
dents from the smaller and the larger 
schools. For the three decade periods 
considered there is little change, ex- 
cept the increase shown for the more 
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ments. Table 2 shows the science sub- 
jects that had been pursued by these 
college Freshmen when they were 
high-school students. 

In Table 2 we are largely concerned 
with the shift that has taken place in 
the science subjects taken in high 
school and presented as college-en- 
trance credit. The first four are com- 
monly offered as high-school science 


TABLE 1 


HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE OFFERED AS ENTRANCE CREDIT AT STATE COLLEGE 
BY FRESHMEN IN 1922-23, 1932-33, AND 1942-43 


1922-23 


1932-33 1942-43 


Group oF 
STUDENTS 


Number 
of Students 


Mean 
Number 
of Units 


Number 
of Students 


Mean 
Number 
of Units 


Number 
of Students 


Mean 
Number 
of Units 


159 
79 


2.29 
1.87 


255 
123 


2.35 


Students from small high 
schools 
Students from medium high 


77 
74 
87 


2.04 


103 
188 
87 


238 


2.15 


378 


representative group in 1932-33 and 
1942-43 from large high schools. The 
electives, including science electives, 
_ available in small schools are often 
limited. In large schools there are 
several electives in several fields, but 
all are competing for the enrolments of 
the students. 

Science subjects presented.—Neither 
the State Department nor the College 
made a requirement of specific science 
subjects within the twenty-year 
period included in this study. How- 
ever, it is possible that some high 
schools had specific science require- 


subjects today. General science has 
largely supplanted physiography and 
firmly established science as a ninth- 
grade subject. In 1942-43 nearly nine- 
tenths of the Freshmen presented 
general science. Biology was offered 
by only one-eighth of the students 
in 1922-23 but by more than five- 
eighths in 1942-43. Biology as a com- 
posite science appropriated much of 
the content of botany, zodlogy, and 
physiology and largely supplanted 
these sciences in the high-school cur- 
riculum. 

Chemistry and physics as special 
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high-school sciences show opposite 
trends. In percentages, chemistry has 
more than doubled in the three decade 
periods shown, while physics has lost 
about 40 per cent of its ground in that 
time. Shortly before 1922-23, physics 
was a specific subject requirement at 
State College. 

In 1922-23 the credits presented in 
high-school science were spread wide- 
ly over eight subjects, with physics, 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENTERING STATE 
COLLEGE IN 1922-23, 1932-33, AND 1942- 
43, WITH CREDIT IN EACH OF THE SCI- 
ENCE SUBJECTS 


Subject 1922-23 | 1932-33 


71.8 
29.4 
63.9 


Ph a h 
yslography 
Geology 


presented by 76.5 per cent of the stu- 
dents, in the lead. By 1942-43 the sci- 
ence presented was spread over four 
subjects, with general science, pre- 
sented by 86.2 per cent of the Fresh- 
men, in the lead. 

Whole and half-units presented.— 
The reader may be interested in know- 
ing to what extent the science en- 
trance credit was in whole units or 
half-units. In 1922-23, in approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the cases in 
which general-science credit was pre- 
sented, half-unit credits were offered, 
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but in 1942-43 over 99 per cent of the 
students offering general-science credit 
had taken it as whole-unit credit. 
Biology, chemistry, and physics had 
been predominantly whole-unit work 
throughout the three decade periods. 
In the exceptions noted, it is probable 
that the high school offered the course 
for a full year but an occasional stu- 
dent took but one semester. All the 
special sciences—physiology, botany, 
zodlogy, physiography, and geology— 
were presented rather predominantly 
as half-units, although it appears that, 
as these lost patronage, they seemed 
to drop from whole-unit courses to 
half-unit courses and then disap- 
peared. 


ENTRANCE CREDIT IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 


For the periods under considera- 
tion the State Department has made 
some changes in mathematics require- 
ments. In 1922-23 the requirement 
was two units of mathematics as a 
constant, and these were listed as 
algebra and geometry. By 1932-33 
the requirement had dropped to one 
unit of mathematics as a constant, 
and algebra or general mathematics 
was accepted. In 1942-43 one unit was 
still required, and it was listed as 
mathematics. Of course the action of 
the State Department in lowering the 
mathematics requirement from two 
units to one unit was made with the 
interests in mind of the 70 per cent of 
high-school graduates who do not go 
to college rather than the 30 per cent 
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who do go to college. Too, some high 
schools held to the requirement of two 
units of mathematics for high-school 
graduation or advised students plan- 
ning to go to college to take plenty of 
mathematics. 

At State College the entrance re- 
quirements in mathematics have been 
somewhat more stable than those of 
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mathematics requirement to the ex- 
tent that for certain curricular groups 
a student might offer, as substitute for 
the unit in plane geometry, a unit of 
high-school science other than the 
regularly required unit of science. 
However, some students have come in 
with one unit of mathematics, and 
some engineering students have of- 


TABLE 3 


HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS OFFERED AS ENTRANCE CREDIT AT STATE 
COLLEGE BY FRESHMEN IN 1922-23, 1932-33, AND 1942-43 


1922-23 


1932-33 1942-43 


Group oF 
Mean 
Number 
of Units 


Number 
of Students 


Mean 
Nuniber 
of Units 


Mean 
Number 
of Units 


Number 
of Students 


Number 
of Students 


2.46 
2.20 


158 
80 


1.90 


255 
1.46 


123 


2.49 


159 
2.18 


79 


2.33 
123 2.39 


13 2.30 


1.63 
1.68 
2.06 


77 2.38 103 


74 
87 


2.33 188 


2.44 87 


238 2.37 


238 2.38 378 1.75 


the State Department over the period 
of time under consideration here. For 
the three decade periods, the college-en- 
trance requirement has been two units 
of high-school mathematics, and these 
have been listed each time as algebra 
and geometry. In addition, the state- 
ment has been made that for engineer- 
ing students two and a half units of 
high-school mathematics are required. 
Some time before 1942-43, following 
the lead of other higher institutions in 
the state, the College liberalized its 


fered less than two and a half units. 
For these small groups, high-school 
mathematics courses with no college 
credit were organized. 

Credits of men and women.—Men 
students choose careers requiring 
mathematics training more generally 
than do women students. Table 3 
shows that men presented more en- 
trance credits in mathematics than 
did the women over the decade 
periods under consideration, ranging 
from about one-fourth of a unit more 
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in 1922-23 up to nearly half a unit 
more in 1942-43. For both men and 
women, the amounts are nearly the 
same for the first two decade periods, 
with rather abrupt declines for 1942- 
43. Although many men are taking 
college courses in science and in 
engineering, it would seem that both 
the men and the women are taking ad- 
vantage of the College option to pre- 
sent one extra unit of science in lieu 
of the unit in plane geometry for en- 
trance to certain curriculums. 

Credits of students from small, me- 
dium, and large high schools.—The 
second part of Table 3 shows the col- 
lege-entrance credits in high-school 
mathematics offered by students com- 
ing from small, medium, and large 
high schools. It may again be noted 
that in 1922-23 few students entered 
from large high schools. For the first 
two decade periods, the mean num- 
bers of units offered are close for all 
three groups of schools but drop 
abruptly for 1942-43. However, this 
drop is somewhat less severe for stu- 
dents from large high schools. Most 
small high schools offered enough 
work to enable the college student to 
meet even the two- or three-unit en- 
trance requirement in mathematics. 
Larger high schools undoubtedly offer 
more mathematics than do small or 
medium-sized high schools, but many 
other high-school electives compete 
with mathematics. 

Mathematics subjects offered.—Table 
4 shows how generally each mathe- 
matics subject was studied and what 
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the shifts have been over the twenty- 
year period. This table reveals that, 
unlike general science in the science 
field, general mathematics as a mathe- 
matics subject in high school did not 
develop to any sizable extent, at least 
not among students who entered 
South Dakota State College. In the 
first decade period, the mathematics 
requirements both of the State De- 
partment and of State College are re- 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENTERING STATE 
COLLEGE IN 1922-23, 1932-33, AND 1942- 
43, WITH CREDIT IN EACH OF THE MATHE- 
MATICS SUBJECTS 


Subject 


General mathematics. 


Advanced algebra... . 
Solid geometry 
Trigonometry 


flected in the percentages of students 
offering algebra and geometry. The 
continued specific two-unit mathe- 
matics requirement at the College 
naturally operated in the 1932-33 
period, but there was a rather strong 
breakaway in the geometry in 1942-43, 
when the College allowed a reduction 
for certain curricular groups. 

The advanced algebra and solid 
geometry as special mathematics 
courses held up pretty strongly in the 
first two decade periods but declined 
sharply in 1942-43. Trigonometry, in- 
frequently offered as entrance credit, 
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has held evenly through the twenty- 
year period. 

Other tabulations show that the 
algebra and the plane geometry were 
presented almost entirely as whole- 
unit rather than half-unit credits. The 
little general mathematics credit pre- 
sented was generally whole-unit credit. 


On the other hand, nearly all ad- 
vanced algebra was half-unit credit for 
the first two decade periods, but in 
1942-43 nearly one-third of the stu- 
dents offering advanced algebra pre- 
sented whole-unit credits. All solid 
geometry and trigonometry were half- 
unit credits. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF PROBLEM-SOLVING DIFFICULTIES FOR 
INSTRUCTION AND REMEDIATION’ 


BENJAMIN S. BLOOM 
University of Chicago 


N AN effort to understand more 
about the nature of problems and 
the processes of thinking involved in 
problem-solving, an investigation was 
started at the University of Chicago 
in the spring of 1945. Since we were 
primarily interested in the probiems 
that students must solve in an aca- 
demic environment, the problems 
were selected from the various tests 
and examinations which are given to 
students in the College of the Univer- 
sity. The problems were chosen from 
examinations in such fields as the so- 
cial sciences, the humanities, the bio- 
logical sciences, the physical sciences, 
and mathematics. In selecting the 
problems, we attempted to avoid exer- 
cises which required only memory of 
particular information and also to 
avoid tasks which were merely puz- 
zles. Although a relatively complete 
set of statistical data had been ob- 
tained for each problem, we were not 
satisfied; for statistical data did not 
indicate what the student was think- 
ing and doing as he attacked the prob- 
lem. 
After various techniques of analyz- 


* This paper was read at the Annual Con- 
ference on Reading held at the University of 
Chicago, July, 1946, the Proceedings of which 
will be published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 
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ing problem-solving had been tried, it 
was decided that the most fruitful 
method would probably be one in 
which the students attempted to 
“think aloud” as they attacked the 
problem. Since we wished to compare 
and analyze the differences in the 
problem-solving of several students on 
a variety of problems, an individual 
interview situation was arranged, in 
which the interviewer attempted to 
make as complete a record as possible 
of what the student said and did. In 
spite of the unusual nature of the situ- 
ation, most of the students appeared 
to be able to adjust to it after a brief 
training period. 

Much variation in the completeness 
and the quality of the students’ re- 
ports was evident. For some subjects 
the reports were astonishingly com- 
plete and detailed, while for others 
they were extremely sketchy and re- 
vealed little. Although most of the in- 
formation was obtained as the subject 
worked through the problem, it was 
frequently necessary to secure addi- 
tional information by questioning the 
subject after he had completed the 
problem. The naiveté of the students 
in so far as psychological methods of 
investigation are concerned and the 
variation in detail of the reports made 
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it essential to set up criteria for deter- 
mining whether or not a report was of 
value for further analysis. 


SOME RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS 
IN PROBLEM-SOLVING 


The method of investigation briefly 
sketched above revealed many differ- 
ences in the ways in which a particular 
problem was attacked. It is of interest 
to note that, with the problems so far 
used, the reports on six to a dozen 
students appear to reveal almost the 
complete range of methods of attack 
and of sources of difficulty involved in 
a particular problem. An analysis of 
the reports indicated the extent to 
which the directions were misleading, 
the difficulties met by the students in 
reducing the problem to the terms and 
materials with which they could work, 
the extent to which a problem was dif- 
ficult because students were unable to 
keep its requirements in mind, and the 
extent to which the problem involved 
emotional and attitudinal factors 
which led the student astray. Com- 
parison of the methods of individuals 
who gave the same final solution to a 
problem frequently revealed great 
variation in the ways in which they 
arrived at the solution. 

This method of investigation also 
revealed the ways in which individual 
students attack problems. Individual 
students exhibited surprising consist- 
ency in the ways in which they ap- 
proached one problem after another. 
It was found that about a dozen care- 
fully selected problems were sufficient 
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to disclose the characteristic problem- 
solving methods used by a student. 
Here, again, it was possible to find stu- 
dents with similar test scores, or num- 
ber of correct answers, who differed 
greatly in the way in which they pro- 
ceeded to work on the problems. 

In addition, this analysis was of 
value in disclosing differences in the 
problem-solving methods of students 
with differential achievement. This 
was done by comparing the problem- 
solving records of students receiving 
average marks of A or B with the 
records of students receiving average 
marks of D or F. Although the groups 
did differ somewhat in the extent to 
which they could remember the infor- 
mation required to solve the problem, 
other types of differences were even 
more evident. Listed below are some 
of the major sources of difficulty ex- 
hibited to a much greater degree by 
students who made marks of D and F 
than by those who earned A and B. 

1. Understanding of the nature of the 
problem.—Many of the poorer stu- 
dents had great difficulty in compre- 
hending the nature of the problem. 
These students re-read the directions 
many times and apparently had dif- 
ficulty in concentrating sufficiently 
to understand the directions. They 
also misread and misinterpreted the 
directions and frequently attempted 
to solve a problem quite different 
from the one posed by the examiner. 
This appeared to be causéd by reading 
the directions so hastily and incom- 
pletely that important words or 
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phrases were overlooked or were given 
little or no attention. Frequently the 
students forgot, or lost sight of, the 
directions after they became involved 
in the details of the problem itself. 

Essentially, these are reading dif- 
ficulties and can probably be over- 
come by remedial-reading instruction 
and by emphasis on care in compre- 
hending the nature and requirements 
of a problem before an attempt is 
made to solve it. 

2. Altitude toward problems and 
problem-solving.—The less able stu- 
dents had remarkably little confidence 
in their ability to solve problems. If a 
problem appeared to be complex or 
abstract, they would make only a 
feeble attempt to attack it. Com- 
monly, these students glanced at a 
problem and quickly decided whether 
or not they knew the answer. If they 
did not know the answer at once, they 
made little or no effort to solve the 
problem by reasoning. They also re- 
fused to attempt many problems, be- 
cause they “didn’t get that kind of 
problem” or “never could answer this 
type of question.” After they had re- 
ceived prodding and encouragement 
from the interviewer, however, the 
students frequently solved the prob- 
lem successfully, although they had 
little confidence in the correctness of 
the solution that they obtained. 

They answered many questions on 
the basis of their personal values and 
feelings as to what was right; for 
they were apparently unable to di- 
vorce their desires and prejudices from 
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their problem-solving. Sometimes 
these students attempted to deter- 
mine the kind of answer or solution 
that they believed the instructor or 
examiners desired. 

These difficulties appear to arise 
from the students’ previous experi- 
ences with various kinds of problems. 
Perhaps instruction in mathematics 
can contribute much to encourage stu- 
dents to attack problems, as well as to 
develop greater objectivity in their 
approach to problems. 

3. Understanding of ideas contained 
in the problem.—Understanding the 
ideas within a problem was not a 
major source of difficulty, perhaps be- 
cause of the nature of the problems 
used in the study. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the students had difficulty when 
the problem contained terms or ideas 
with which they were unfamiliar. 
More frequently, the students had 
the necessary information but were 
unable to relate it to the problem at 
hand. Many of the students were ap- 
parently unable to understand and to 
attack a problem unless it was pre- 
sented in a form similar to that in 
which they had originally encountered 
the material in textbooks or lectures 
and discussions. 

These difficulties appear to arise 
from the nature of the educational ex- 
periences that these students have 
had. The writer is of the opinion that 
these difficulties can be remedied only 
through improved instruction in each 
of the subject fields. 

4. General approach to the solution of 
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problems.—The outstanding difficulty 
in the students’ method of attack was 
their aimless drifting through a prob- 
lem. They appeared to have little con- 
trol over the problem and were unable 
to attack it directly or to break large 
problems into subproblems to be 
attacked separately. Frequently they 
re-read the problem many times 
until something struck a familiar 
note. The re-reading seemed aimless 
and mechanical. 

Many of the students who had 
earned marks of D and F appeared to 
solve problems on the basis of “‘feel- 
ing” or “fit’—almost an aesthetic 
judgment. Thus an answer was chosen 
because “it looks right” or “it seems 
right.”’ Sometimes the students would 
read through the problem, select an 
answer that appealed to them, and 
then try to justify this answer. These 
justifications were frequently the cita- 
tion of a single instance and were 
rarely comprehensive. All too fre- 
quently the justification had little or 
no relevance to the answer selected. 

Occasionally a student would get off 
to a good start in his attack on the 
problem but, then, in the midst of the 
problem, would lose sight of what he 
was trying to do or would be unable to 
carry his reasoning through to com- 
pletion. 

These general difficulties are related 
to the habits and reasoning skills 
which are involved in all types of 
problems. If the student can acquire 
good habits of problem-solving in 
mathematics, perhaps much can be 
done to help him generalize these 
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habits to the problem-solving in other 
areas. 


ATTEMPTS TO CHANGE METHODS 
OF PROBLEM-SOLVING 


One cannot be content merely to 
note differences among students in 
their methods of problem-solving. 
During the past year we experimented 
with ways of changing the methods 
of problem-solving of students whose 
academic achievement left much to be 
desired. The results so far have been 
gratifying. 

Briefly the method we have em- 
ployed is the following. Records were 
made of the problem-solving of stu- 
dents who received average marks of 
A. Records were then made on the 
same problems for students who 
applied for remediation in problem- 
solving. The remedial students com- 
pared their methods with the meth- 
ods used by the superior students 
and noted the differences which oc- 
curred frequently. As significant dif- 
ferences were discovered through this 
analysis, the remedial student com- 
piled a list of the factors that he was 
to eliminate or to strengthen. He 
made plans to practice certain tech- 
niques, indicated by these differences, 
on relevant test problems which were 
made available to him. Great diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting the 
student to discover and to accept the 
differences, as well as in getting him 
to understand what those differences 
meant in so far as practice in problem- 
solving was concerned. 

In spite of these difficulties, certain 
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changes were noted after each student 
had practiced problem-solving for sev- 
eral months. The primary change was 
the extent to which these students 
were more active and aggressive in 
their problem-solving. They did much 
more reasoning when confronted with 
a problem and were much more con- 
fident of their ability to find solu- 
tions. They tried to break prob- 
lems into more workable subprob- 
lems and were more careful and 
systematic in their approach. They 
improved in their ability to analyze 
the problem and frequently set up 
criteria for the solution before at- 
tempting to judge among alternative 
solutions. They also improved in the 
amount of care with which they read 
directions and in their ability to keep 
the requirements of the problem in 
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mind as they worked with it. In addi- 
tion, they appeared to be able to con- 
centrate on a particular problemffor a 
longer time than they had originally 
been able to do. Somewhat less suc- 
cess was achieved in getting students 
to look at problems objectively. 

In addition to these changes in 
their problem-solving techniques, the 
examination marks of the students 
improved significantly. They did 
much better than matched students 
who did not receive this training. 
Most of the students who had been 
failing and who were given this train- 
ing managed to secure passing marks 
in the majority of their comprehen- 
sive examinations. Exceptions were 
noted among those students who did 
not do the specified amount of prac- 
tice in problem-solving. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLuM, METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


LEONARD V. KOOS, DOROTHY KNOELL, ann AMY F. OWENS 
University of Chicago 


HE following list of selected and 

annotated references is the first 
in the fifteenth cycle of twenty lists 
comprehending almost the whole area 
of education, which is being published 
co-operatively by the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal. 
The sequence within the cycle is the 
same as in all previous years. 

The term “instruction,” as in all 
previous lists, includes curriculum, 
methods of teaching and study, super- 
vision, and measurement (or evalua- 
tion). The vertical scope of secondary 
education, as represented in the items 
of the list, extends through junior 
high school, senior high school, and 
junior college. 

The list is somewhat longer than 
during the last few years. The passing 
of preoccupation with the war has 
released more time and energy for 
writing, and the quantity of material 
in the field—not only articles but also 
books and reports of committees— 
seems to be on the increase. The qual- 
ity also appears to be on the upgrade, 
at least so far as the discussional ap- 
proach is concerned, although reports 


from effective use of the investigative 
approach are still a distressingly 
small proportion of the total body of 
published material. 

Areas with especially large numbers 
of items in the published literature are 
audio-visual aids and work experience. 
Writings on the latter area are, for the 
time being, welling up more rapidly 
than on any other. In these areas some 
good items have been omitted, and the 
items which have been retained are 
representative rather than compre- 
hensive. 

CURRICULUM! 

1. BALDWIN, RoBert D. “Impact of the 
War on American Education,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XXXI (October, 1945), 403-20. 
Discusses some of the general implications 
of the war and wartime training; warns 


against the adoption of a disciplinary phi- 
losophy of education, advocates general 


1 See also Item 509 (French) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the October, 1945, 
number of the School Review, Item 99 (Chatto 
and Halligan) in the February, 1946, number, 
and Item 449 (Basic Issues in Secondary Educa- 
tion) in the October, 1946, number of the 
same journal; Item 412 (Vincent) in the Sep- 
tember, 1946, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 
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vocational education, improved personnel 
services, and public junior colleges; and 
stresses the need for dealing with religion in 
the schools. 


. Bocostovsky, Boris B. ‘“Wartime Con- 
tributions to Postwar Education,” Har- 
vard Educational Review, XV (October, 
1945), 278-84. 

Presents some of the constructive benefits 
derived from wartime experience and sum- 
marizes five “projects” which should be 
instituted as a result of this experience. 


. Caswett, Horus L. (editor). The 
American High School: Its Responsibility 
and Opportunity. Eighth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1946. Pp. viiit+-264. 

Analyzes the needs and status of American 
youth and discusses the broad social scene, 
matters which are the direct concern of 
education, problems of administrative or- 
ganization, and means of speeding change. 
There are chapters on the changing cur- 
riculum and curriculum proposals for the 
future. 


. Conant, James Bryant. “Public Edu- 
cation and the Structure of American 
Society,” Teachers College Record, XLVII 
(December, 1945), 145-94. 

The Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation 
Lectures for 1945-46, one of which dis- 
cusses “General Education for American 
Democracy.” 


. Coxe, WARREN W. “A New Curriculum 
Planned for the Neglected 60%,” Clear- 
ing House, XX (December, 1945), 195- 
98. 

Outlines the general areas of a curriculum to 
fit the needs of the large group of pupils 
whose marks are poorest and for whom high- 
school education is terminal. 


. Davis, Mary Houston. “Inter-depart- 
mental Collaboration in the High 
School,” High School Journal, XXVIII 
(November-December, 1945), 253-58. 

Presents some of the arguments favoring 
inter-departmental collaboration, and de- 
scribes the co-operative work in one school 


which put on an assembly program with 
such collaboration. 


. Epmonson, J. B. “Can High School 


Teachers Shape the Curriculum?” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XXXVIII (September, 
1946), 30-31. 

Examines some of the restrictions placed 
on curriculum revision by state legislatures, 
the colleges, and groups having special 
interests. 


. “Education Helps Build a Region,” 


High School Journal, XXIX (May, 
1946), 10I—72. 

A special issue devoted to resource-use 
education in the South, including articles 
on the framework for resource use, means 
of dispersing information, and the teacher’s 
role in conservation. 


FLEEGE, URBAN H. “General Education 
in the Secondary School,” School and 
Society, LXIV (July 27, 1946), 49-52. 
Presents a program of general education 
emphasizing core objectives rather than 
content and discusses problems in char- 
acter education, religious instruction, vo- 
cational preparation, and education for 
enjoyment. 


. Fotrey, Louts. “What Lessons for To- 


day?” Phi Delia Kappan, XXVII 
(October, 1945), 43-45. 

Discusses the need for “academic” instruc- 
tion for pupils in vocational curriculums “to 
make the limited years of schooling as 
richly cultural and emancipating, as broadly 
and liberally educational as possible.” 


. GODDARD, Roy W. “A Terminal-Occu- 


pational Curriculum Inquiry in One 
Community,” Junior College Journal, 
XVII (September, 1946), 3-10. 

Presents the results of an inquiry on the 
need for terminal-occupational education in 
the Rochester (Minnesota) Junior College 
community, identifying occupational areas 
in which curriculums might be developed 
and offering suggestions as to the nature of 
such curriculums. 


. Grace, Atonzo G.; Rice, T. D.; Mc- 


Catt, W. Morrison; MACKENZIE, 
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Gorpon N.; and WILLEy, GILBERT S. 
“Educational Planning—Improving the 
Curriculum,” School Executive, LXV 
(November, 1945), 63-74. 

A group of articles on issues in, principles of, 
approaches to, and evaluation of, curricu- 
lum development. Generic as to grade level. 


. A Guide to Curriculum Improvement in 
the Junior High Schools of New York 
City. Curriculum Bulletin 1945-46, No. 
2. Brooklyn, New York: Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 1946. 
Pp. viiit+64. 

Suggests how the junior high school may 
be made a “vital educational experience.” 
Discussescharacteristicsof junior highschool 
pupils, objectives, significant advances, 
and principles underlying the junior high 
school curriculum, with plans for curriculum 
improvement. 


. Hurp, ArcHER “Synthetic 
Courses in Our Schools and Colleges,” 
School Review, LIII (September, 1945), 
409-12. 

Discusses the need for the production of 
new synthetic courses to meet the needs 
and interests of particular groups of stu- 
dents. 


. Jounson, B. Lamar. “Patterns of Gen- 
eral Education,” Junior College Journal, 
XVII (October, 1946), 45-52. 

An excellent, brief exposition of six plans of 
organization of general education in opera- 
tion at the junior-college level in junior col- 
leges and colleges. 


. Jounston, E. M., and SKEEN, KENNETH 
C. “All-Youth Program at Taft,” Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association, 
XXXIV (November, 1945), 153-54. 
Evaluates the offerings of the Taft Union 
High School and Junior College in terms of 
the criteria set forth in the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission’s report, Education for 
All American Youth. 


. Koos, Leonarp V. “Points of Needed 
Curriculum Development,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XVI (May, 1946), 401-10. 


[January 


Stresses three major points for development 
in the junior-college curriculum, namely, 
general education, specialized education 
(preparatory and terminal occupational 
for the two main groups of students), and 
articulation of high-school and college levels. 


. Koos, LEonarp V. “Program for Grades 


tr to 14,” Nation’s Schools, XXXVII 
(June, 1946), 29-30. 

Discusses the amounts and distribution of 
general and vocational education in the 
four-year junior-college program. 


. LEESE, JosEPH. ‘Why Not a Course of 


Study Course Next Year?” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXX (April, 1946), 
129-31, 67. 

Suggests a course of study course as a means 
of enlisting the co-operation of youth and 
parents with teachers to secure a curriculum 
better suited to the needs of the community. 


. LEONARD, J. Pau. Developing the 


Secondary School Curriculum. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xii+ 560. 
An important book on the subject, suitable 
for use in courses on the high-school cur- 
riculum or by groups of teachers at work on 
curriculum improvement. While it clearly 
favors a functional curriculum organization, 
it “provides suggestions and illustrations for 
those who wish to reorganize by retaining 
the subject classifications” and also “sug- 
gests appropriate materials and techniques 
for those who wish to cut across existing 
subject boundaries.’”’ Well documented and 
replete with illustrative materials. 


. Locan, S. R.; FEIGLEY, MARGARET; 


Boyer, DoNALD ALLEN; and CAWELTI, 
Dona tp. “Adventuring with Little Cor- 
porations,” Clearing House, XX (Octo- 
ber, 1945), 73-81. 

Describes the workings of a group of junior 
corporate organizations, chartered and gov- 
erned by the school council, which have be- 
come a part of the curriculum at the Skokie 
Junior High School in Winnetka, Illinois. 


. Atice. Changing the Curriculum. 


New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
Inc., 1946. Pp. xii+242. 
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A detailed and critical analysis of the 
processes involved in bringing about cur- 
riculum changes, with emphasis on their 
relation to the processes of social change. 
Generic as to grade level. 


. On General and Liberal Education: A 
Symposium. Bulletin No. 1. Washington: 
Association for General and Liberal Edu- 
cation, 1945. Pp. 128. 

Discusses several problems of liberal educa- 
tion at the college level, dealing with both 
content and method in general and specific 
areas. 


. PEPPER, JAMES N. “Effective Living: 
Richmond’s Course for Seniors,” Clear- 
ing House, XXI (September, 1946), 31- 
33- 

Describes a course in operation in Rich- 
mond, Michigan, concerned with effective 
living and covering the areas of self-realiza- 
tion and personal adjustment, home and 
family relationships, and intelligent choice of 
vocation. 


. Planning and Working Together: A Guide 


to Curriculum Development in Michigan 
Secondary Schools. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Bulletin No. 337. Lan- 
sing, Michigan: Eugene B. Elliott, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1945. Pp. 192. 

A discussion of the development of a second- 
ary-school curriculum which would meet 
the needs of modern youth more adequately. 
Includes criteria for selecting educational 
experiences, the roles of general and special- 
ized education, and examples of source units. 


. Reynotps, J. W. “Adequacy of the 
General-Education Program of Local 
Public Junior Colleges,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XX XIX (Decem- 
ber, 1945), 272-80. 

A summary of an analysis of general educa- 
tion in certain curriculums of thirty-two 
public junior colleges. Points out thediscrep- 
ancy between theory (found in statements of 
purposes) and practice (found in the tran- 
scripts of record of graduates) and suggests 
problems which need to be studied. 
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27. Ryan, W. Carson; Gwynn, J. Minor; 

and Kine, ARNOLD K. (editors). Second- 
ary Education in the South. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. xii+-270. 
A general overview of secondary education 
in the South, with chapters on trends in 
curriculum development, system- and state- 
wide curriculum revision, and experimental 
programs in the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


. SCRAFFORD, RatpH. “The Correlated 
Program in Action,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXX (March, 1946), 15-22. 
Defines the procedure for adopting a corre- 
lated program and suggests some areas of 
content for junior and senior high school 
programs. 

. SMALL, Wrxt1am J. “Educational Needs 

of Youth—A Committee Report,” Of- 
ficial Report, pp. 147-57. Washington: 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1945. 
Presents educational programs for all youth 
under eighteen years of age and those over 
eighteen who are not planning to attend 
college and discusses community planning 
to meet youth problems. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION? 


. ANDERSON, Haroxp A. “Classroom Use 
of Radio,” School Review, LIII (October, 


1945), 447-49. 
Describes briefly the use that the Radio 
Council of the Chicago Board of Education 
makes of F.M. broadcasting for classroom 
purposes. 

. GLENN MyErs. Diagnostic and 
Remedial Teaching in Secondary Schools. 


2 See also Item 531 (Beckley and Smith) in the 
list of selected references appearing in the Octo- 
ber, 1946, number of the School Review; Item 404 
(Buswell), Item 419 (Caswell), and Item 423 
(Leadership through Supervision) in the Sep- 
tember, 1946, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 
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New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 
xvi+422. 

Deals primarily with diagnostic and re- 
medial teaching of reading but also in- 
cludes chapters on arithmetic, spelling, 
handwriting, and fundamentals of English, 
which are designed to give practical aid to 
the secondary-school teacher in remedial 
work. 


. BrocKMANN, L. O. “Inauguration and 
Development of Co-operative Work Ex- 
perience Education in Secondary 
Schools,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXX (January, 1946), 39-60. 

Examines existing practices in administer- 
ing, co-ordinating, and supervising co- 
operative work experience programs in 
secondary schools, based on a recent survey 
of such practices. 


. CHAMBERS, M. M. Opinions on Gains for 
American Education fom Wartime Armed 
Services Training. A Preliminary Ex- 
ploratory Report for the Commission on 


Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1946. Pp. viii+ 
80. 


A summary of opinions obtained by means 
of questionnaires from educators with war- 
time experience and war-veteran students. 
Includes a selected bibliography on implica- 
tions of armed-services programs. 


. CHRISTENSEN, THomas E. “Work Ex- 
perience and Transfer of Training,” 
School Review, LIII (December, 1945), 
588-04. 

Concludes that in order to achieve educa- 
tional values the school must aid pupil 
workers to generalize with reference to their 
work experience. 


. Croup, A. J., and Marsu, W. C. “A 
Terminal Program Dovetailed with 
Industry,” Junior College Journal, XVI 
(September, 1945), 10-15. 

Describes the co-operative training pro- 
grams in retailing, floriculture, commercial 


36. 
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art, and chemistry technicians in the San 
Francisco Junior College and tells of other 
types of in-service training programs in the 
community directed by the college. 


CorEY, STEPHEN M. “Developments in 
the Use of Visual Teaching Aids,”’ Forth- 
coming Developments in American Educa- 
tion, pp. 11-22. Compiled and edited by 
William C. Reavis. Proceedings of the 
Fourteenth Annual Conference for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Pri- 
vate Schools, Vol. VIII. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Discusses the need for using materials and 
learning experiences which provide “first- 
hand seeing, feeling, hearing, and active 
participation on the part of the pupils,” and 
deals with the use of motion pictures in 
detail. 


. Corey, STEPHEN M. “Importance of 


Perceptual Learning,” Zducational 
Screen, XXIV (November, 1945), 394- 
97, 404. 

Defines the interdependence of the con- 
crete and the abstract in learning, points 
out that verbal symbols derive their mean- 
ing from perceptual experience, and con- 
cludes that the danger of saturating instruc- 
tional materials with too many audio-visual 
aids is small. 


. CorEY, STEPHEN M. “Motion Pictures 


for Instructional Use,” School Review, 
LIV (March, 1946), 125-32. 

An editorial comparing the specially pre- 
pared classroom films with the sponsored 
films, and pointing out the serious limitations 
of the latter. 


. Ditton, HAroxp J. Work Experience in 


Secondary Education: A Study of Part- 
Time School and Work Programs. Pub- 
lication 394. New York: National Child 
Labor Committee (419 Fourth Avenue), 
1946. Pp. 96. 

Considers programs of regularized study 
and employment in secondary schools, and 
summarizes effectively the benefits which 
have been observed by supervisors of such 
programs. 
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40. FREEMAN, FRANK N, “Visual Education Lists weaknesses common in unit develop- 


from a Twenty-five Year Perspective,” 
Educational Screen, XXV (January, 
1946), 15-16, 

Sets forth some of the serious problems 
which have retarded progress in the effective 
use of audio-visual aids during the past 
two decades. 


. Gwynn, J. Minor. “Vertical File in 
Curriculum Work,” High School Journal, 
XXVIII (November—December, 1945), 
287-90. 

Suggests a procedure for setting up a vertical 
file to house current clippings from news- 
papers and periodicals to be used in teach- 
ing. 

. HELLERSTEIN, ReBecca. “The Fringe 
on the Bottom,” Clearing House, XX 
(March, 1946), 387-01. 

Presents a plan by which three types of fail- 
ing students in the junior high school are 
placed in special adjustment groups, where 
they receive more individual instruction 
and guidance. 


. Jonnson, C. “The Application 
of Military Audio-visual Techniques 
to Civilian Teaching,” Educational 
Screen, XXV (May and June, 1946), 
233-35, 246; 295-98. 

A discussion by a lieutenant (j.g.) of the 
United States Navy of the strong challenge 
offered civilian teaching by the Army and 
Navy in the successful use of audio-visual 
techniques in their training programs. 


. Lane, Davin J. “Practical Teaching- 
Techniques for the Slow Pupil,” High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools of 
New York City, XXVIII (June, 1946), 
63-68. 

Presents some of the good and bad tech- 
niques, in the use of visual and non-visual 
aids and in supervised study, for aiding 
slow pupils. 

. LeEsE, JosErH. “Developing Units in 
the Modern Secondary School,” High 
School Journal, XXVIII (November- 
December, 1945), 259-62. 


ment, observations about the unit evidenced 
from recent work, and helpful guides in unit 
development. 


. May, Marx A. “Films and Teaching 


Functions,” Educational Screen, XXIV 
(October, 1945), 339-40, 345. 

Describes four main teaching functions 
which classroom films may serve and sug- 
gests that teachers who are weak in some 
particular function may use different types 
of films to compensate for these teachers’ 
limitations. 


. Moskowitz, Davin H. “Educating 


Superior Students,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXVIII (June, 1946), 5-8. 
Proposes the “honor school” for superior 
students within the total structure. Bases 
the recommendation on the principle of 
general ability. 


. OtsEN, Epwarp G. “Perspective in 


Audio-visual Education,” Educational 
Screen, XXV (March, 1946), 120-22. 
Gives three ways the school promotes 
learning: vicarious learning through words, 
vicarious learning through audio-visual ma- 
terials, and direct learning through first- 
hand experiences. Suggests that audio-visual 
enthusiasts keep their professiona] perspec- 
tive in an attempt to balance the program of 
the school, 


. Otson, Heten F. “Supervision? Or 


Working Together?” English Journal, 
XXXV (April, 1946), 198-203. 

Discusses supervision, based on experience 
as head of a high-school English department, 
emphasizing that good supervision is at- 
tained when people are working together 
in a group and with maximum effectiveness. 


. Park, Jor. “How They Thought They 


Were Motivated,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXIX (November, 
1945), 193-200. 

A survey of the motivating techniques re- 
ported by high-school and college students 
as having been used successfully by their 
elementary and high-school teachers. 
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PuHEtps, SetH P. “Work Is Vital to 
Education,” School Review, LIV (April, 
1946), 208-14. 

Presents the results of a survey of the sum- 
mer work-experience of a group of ninth- 
and tenth-grade students and discusses 
some of the reasons why such experience 
is desirable. 


. REED, Paut C. “Curriculum Clinic,” 


Educational Screen, XXIV (October- 
December, 1945), 350-51, 405-6, 454; 
XXV (January-September, 1946), 26- 
27, 76-77, 129, 182-83, 252-53, 304-5, 
367-68. 

A section devoted each month to curriculum 
problems related to the use of audio-visual 
aids. 


. ROBBINS, CATHERINE J. “Let’s Have 


More’ Faculty-Student Planning,” 
Junior College Journal, XVI (January, 
1946), 201-3. 

Suggests some of the ways by which faculty- 
student planning may be accomplished and 
principles to guide such planning. 


. SCHORLING, RALEIGH. “Planning a Pro- 


gram for Use of Learning Aids,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XX (November, 1945), 399-405. 

Presents a general plan for administering 
a program of audio-visual aids, points out 
some of the common misconceptions regard- 
ing the use of learning aids, and reviews the 
training-aids program of the armed forces. 


. SPAULDING, WILLIAM E., and Marvin, 


W. Ross. “Should Schools Use Self- 
teaching Textbooks?” School Review, 
LIV (September, 1946), 406-15. 
Discusses advantages and disadvantages 
of using self-teaching textbooks. The dis- 
cussion is based on the use of such books in 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
and recommendations are made relative to 
the construction of regular textbooks. 


. SPEARS, HARotp. “Can a Supervisory 


Leopard Change His Spots?” Education- 


al Leadership, III (January, 1946), 152- 
56. 

Develops the concept of supervision from 
its early period in the 1920’s through the 
changes which took place a decade ago and 
which resulted in a new concept that has 
been accepted as a point of view but has not 
yet been implemented in many schools. 


. “Work Experience for High School 
Youth,” School Executive, LXV (July, 
1946), 11-14. 

Lists the values of work experience and 
describes some of the characteristics of a 
good program for high-school youth. 


MEASUREMENT 


. GERBERICH, J. Raymonp. “Tests and 
Measurement,” Methods of Research and 
Appraisal in Education, pp. 408-22. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. XV, 
No. 5. Washington: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1945. 


Reviews recent studies of problems and 
trends in measurement, construction of 
achievement tests, evaluation of testing 
techniques and standardized tests, credit by 
examination, and co-ordinated testing pro- 
grams. 


. 1946 Achievement Testing Program in 

Independent Schools and Supplementary 
Studies. Educational Records Bulletin 
No. 45. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, 1946. Pp. x+64. 
Summarizes test results of the annual co- 
operative achievement testing program and 
includes a study of ‘Reading and Secondary- 
School Achievement.” 


3 See also Item 584 (Alpern), Item 589 (Fox), 
Item 593 (Wrightstone), and Item 594 (Wright- 
stone and Lass) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the November, 1946, number of the 
School Review; and Item 407 (The Measurement 
of Understanding) in the September, 1946, 
number of the Elementary Schoal Journal. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


STUDENT LEADERSHIP IN EXTRA-CUR- 
RIicuLuM Activitres.—Along with the in- 
creasing recognition of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities as a significant phase of the total 
school program, has developed the need for 
adequate textual and reference materials in 
nonacademic areas. With the exception of a 
few chapters included in books on secondary 
education and guidance, however, little ma- 
terial has been available to student leaders 
and faculty advisers concerning the mechan- 
ics and the potentialities of leadership in 
school organizations and activities. The ap- 
pearance of a reference book” for student 
leaders is an event which will be welcomed 
and applauded by teachers and students and 
one which most will recognize as being long 
overdue. 

The book is divided into two sections, the 
first of which discusses the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of class or group officers and 
matters of parliamentary procedure. In- 
cluded in this section are an opening chapter 
on the qualifications of good leaders and a 
chapter on the constitution and bylaws of an 
organization. The offices of president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer are ex- 
plained in separate chapters, and the section 
concludes with a panel discussion on “fol- 
lowership.” 

Part II contains a wealth of ideas relating 
to school-wide activities in which student 
leaders participate. It includes chapters on 
school parties, Freshman orientation affairs, 
athletic banquets, conventions, all-school 
carnivals, “follies” nights, school teas, 
father-and-son banquets, assembly pro- 
grams, and school clubs. Most of these dis- 
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cussions branch out to include a variety of 
related activities, so that the coverage of 
extra-curriculum opportunities is very com- 
plete and rich in suggestions. 

The chapters on parliamentary procedure, 
parties, and carnivals include brief bibliogra- 
phies, and there is a general bibliography 
preceding the index. Each chapter is intro- 
duced by a clever drawing by Margaret 
Conrad, and there are excellent illustrations 
of actual school activities in cities through- 
out the country. Written in a chatty style 
directed at the student reader, the book is 
both entertaining and informative. 

Although it was prepared primarily for 
high-school leaders, this book will undoubt- 
edly find its way into junior high school and 
junior-college libraries and to the desks of 
large numbers of teacher-advisers. In many 
respects it is a pioneer work, and the insight 
that it gives into the potential contribution 
of each group officer should inspire many 
young persons to more effective leadership. 
For example, the vice-presidency, usually 
regarded more as an honorary position than 
as a functional office, is described as a chal- 
lenging and attractive opportunity for effec- 
tive participation. The chapter on the treas- 
urer’s tasks is another suggestive presenta- 
tion. Among the chapters discussing school- 
wide activities, those on assembly programs, 
Freshman orientation, and conventions seem 
to be especially useful. Though some of the 
material, such as the chapter on school clubs, 
might have been expanded further, and the 
authors’ style seems to weaken the material 
on followership, the over-all excellence of the 
book far outweighs these minor deficiencies. 

Teachers of English and speech may find 
uses for this book in their classroom activi- 
ties. Guidance officers and administrators 
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will certainly want to have a copy available 
for occasional reference. No teacher who 
sponsors an extra-curriculum organization or 
social activity should be without it. Its main 
value, however, will be for students them- 
selves; for it has a wholesome and energetic 
approach to leadership which young leaders 
will appreciate and understand. 


RoBERT H. ANDERSON 
University of Chicago 


THoRouGH GRAMMAR MADE INTEREST- 
1ING.—Making the commonly considered 
staid field of grammar pleasurable may seem 
a large order. However, the enumeration of 
certain unusual features of a recent publica- 
tion? may possibly lead to a more careful 
examination of the accuracy of this implica- 
tion. Attention may be called (1) to the na- 
ture of the workable material through which 
the pupil is to gain skill; (2) to the oppor- 
tunity, made attainable, for the pupil to in- 
crease his vocabulary through the introduc- 
tion of such material; (3) to the carefully 
worked out explanations of grammatical 
usage, which appear preliminary to actual at- 
tack; (4) to the cumulative summarization 
of principles previously acquired; (5) to the 
two types of pupil exercises for each new 
principle, which consist of the selection of 
examples from material given and the crea- 
tion, on the pupil’s part, of new examples. 

In the thirteen units dealing with the na- 
ture of the exercises, one finds sentences, con- 
sistent for each unit, which are calculated to 
give the pupil a better understanding of a 
field of thought and which are likely to be 
useful to him later in his career. Unit One, 
entitled “What Is a Sentence and How Is It 
Constructed?” is made up of practice exer- 
cises in the use of the sentence. Each exercise 
contributes to a connected idea regarding the 
general field of airplanes. Unit Two, “The 
Parts of a Sentence,” is constructed to give 
the pupil both the knowledge implied in its 
title and new ideas and interests in the field 
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of radio. In like manner, each of the other 
units, which deal with necessary principles 
of grammar familiar to English teachers, 
treats such topics as vocations, food and 
vitamins, Mexico, South America, Canada, 
music, sports and games, human behavior, 
geography in the air age, and the world of 
today. At the end of each chapter a bib- 
liography is given to guide the student to 
further knowledge of that particular mate- 
rial. 

In order to increase vocabulary, the final 
chapter, “A Study of Words,” deals with 
twenty-five or thirty words which are used 
in the specific units to give the pupil an un- 
derstanding of the field. In addition, six or 
eight exercises on these words pertain to 
their origin, opposite meanings, etc. 

In the preliminary explanations of each 
exercise on usage, the authors endeavor to 
make clear what is desired. For example, in 
the discussion of adjective or adverbial prep- 
ositional phrases, the component parts of the 
sentence are first treated, and the entire 
sentence is then analyzed into separate parts, 
which are indicated graphically, so that the 
pupil can see the relations. This procedure is 
repeated for six separate sentences. 

Each preliminary explanation of a new 
principle is followed by a short summary of 
the new rules that the pupil must have in 
mind and of related facts. At the conclusion 
of the unit, a summary of the basic facts that 
the pupil supposedly has learned up to that 
point is given. 

The exercises that the pupil is asked to do 
in order to attain mastery of the new prin- 
ciple seem sufficiently detailed and varied to 
insure such mastery. Exercise A, in each in- 
stance, consists of uniform material in the 
field which the unit treats and from which 
the pupil is to select examples illustrating the 
principle. The correct answers for Exercise A 
are contained in the back of the book under 
“Key to Practices.” In Exercise B, however, 
in which the pupil is to formulate the ex- 
amples, there is no solution given, and he is 
entirely ‘fon his own.” Thus Exercise B may 
be used only for the better-than-average stu- 
dent, if the teacher thinks it desirable. 
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The most striking feature in the content 
of this textbook is the authors’ effort to cor- 
relate the formal aspects of grammar with 
the outside interests of boys and girls—a 
goal worthy of special note. Furthermore, 
the thoroughness of preliminary explana- 
tions, the variety of the exercise to be done 
by the pupils, the carefully thought-out sum- 
maries, and the apparently workable provi- 
sions for the more industrious pupils should 
enable the pupils to gain a knowledge of the 
basic rules of grammar and to apply the 
rules in their everyday speech and writing. 

Epwin S. LIDE 
Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


CLARIFICATION OF THE TASK OF THE 
SECONDARY ScHooL.—Since the beginning 
of the century, educational problems have 
been studied by many special commissions, 
and wide publicity has been given to educa- 
tional advances that have been attained in a 
certain small percentage of the schools in 
which studies were made. Despite the vast 
amount of information made available by 
these commissions and by other scientific 
research regarding adolescents and their 
needs, far too many teachers and adminis- 
trators either are not aware of the real needs 
of youth or are not able to apply their 
knowledge in such a way that these needs 
may be resolved. 

Among the more urgent problems are the 
following: the induction of students into 
broader social responsibility; discovery of 
their interests, aptitudes, and capacities; 
guidance into desirable social relationships; 
and optimum personality development. 
Curriculum-revision programs, along with 
the addition of personnel services, in many 
cases have enabled the school to meet these 
felt needs and have provided an enrichment 
of school life. 

Owing to the general recognition of the 
advantages of competent personnel services, 
a great variety of theories and practices have 
sprung up almost overnight. Voluminous 
writings in the field show confusion and lack 
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of agreement as to the nature, scope, and 
services of personnel work. A recent impor- 
tant volume’ is a much-needed attempt to 
present an analytical synthesis of current 
theories, to indicate their origin and their 
strong and weak points, and to co-ordinate 
recognizable concepts for assisting high- 
school workers in their task. 

The book should receive a warm welcome 
from administrators, teachers, and special- 
ists. The author makes no attempt to present 
the involved techniques of personnel or to 
qualify a person to be a practitioner. Hence 
the study may be enjoyed and understood 
by all who are actively interested in teaching 
and administrative work. Its conciseness and 
its richness of understanding, which comes 
from acquaintance with the broad field of the 
literature, make the book easily read. Even 
the chapter on supplementary services, 
which includes a discussion of health, orien- 
tation, articulation, and student aid, has 
been attacked in such a way that it is ex- 
tremely interesting and helpful. 

Starting with chapter i, “The Cry of the 
Children,” and ending with chapter xiv, 
“The Nation Heeds the Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” the approach throughout the syn- 
thesis consists in an attack on the problem 
of preparing youth for life in a changing so- 
ciety. It is made clear that, beginning early 
in the century, certain movements concerned 
with the needs and problems of youth 
brought these needs forcefully to the atten- 
tion of the schools and contributed a great 
deal to the development of student personnel 
work. These movements—vocational guid- 
ance, the measurement movement, mental 
hygiene, social work, and the child guidance 
clinics—have drawn from the contributing 
fields of physiology, biology, psychology, so- 
ciology, anthropology, medicine, and psy- 
chiatry to arrive at their present levels of 
proficiency. The contributions that they 
have made to the field of personnel work are 
pointed out. According to the author, all 
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workers in these various movements are 
concerned with “the whole life adjustment 
of the individual in all his relationships to 
himself, to others, and to his environment” 
(p. 35). 

While most of the recognized studies in 
the personnel field are included in the bib- 
liography, the work lacks documentation in 
many places. Though it might prove cumber- 
some to include such references in some of 
the summary sections, yet, at other points, 
one wonders just how the author can justify 
her position. An example of this omission 
can be found in the discussion of directive 
versus nondirective counseling. Only one 
authority—and that a person from the re- 
ligious field—is quoted or referred to on nan- 
directive counseling, although there are sev- 
eral references that could have been included 
in this phase of the study. 

The two final chapters lack the clarity, 
conciseness, and richness that is to be found 
throughout the rest of the book. One be- 
comes so involved in the use of words and 
the repetition of ideas that much of the au- 
thor’s real purpose and feeling is lost. 

After “experiencing” a book like this, one 
feels that there is some hope that the “au- 
thorities” will get together on the theories 
which they expound and thus will clarify the 
confusion which they have caused by their 
divergent philosophies concerning this im- 
portant phase of educational work—person- 
nel work. 

Raymond E. TROYER 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM.—The de- 
linquent behavior of youth has been a prob- 
lem of social workers, educators, and law- 
enforcement officers for years. Lately, em- 
phasis has been placed on community co- 
ordination of agencies and facilities in order 
to create a better environment for youth. 
Any person interested in youth and their 
problems will find in a recent study’ a clear 
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statement of the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency and suggestions for promoting a co- 
ordinated attack on the problem. 

The book is divided into six chapters. 
The first chapter is an analysis of complaints 
made against children in juvenile court, 
along with a description of characteristic at- 
titudes of the complainants. This study is 
based on 1,500 cases which appeared in court 
during the years 1931, 1933, and 1935. The 
chief complainants were, in order of fre- 
quency, policemen, merchants, private indi- 
viduals, and schools. In a great many cases 
the difficulties of problem children were at- 
tributed to problem parents; but the au- 
thors assert that parents have problems, too, 
and that it is the community’s job to help 
them. 

The second chapter presents the results of 
a comparative study of the delinquencies of 
college students and the delinquent behavior 
of children brought before juvenile court. 
The results of the study show a striking 
similarity in the two groups in the amount of 
delinquent behavior but a great difference in 
the number of appearances before a court for 
delinquent acts. Factors which account for 
this difference are socioeconomic status and 
family disorganization. 

Chapters iii, iv, and v treat the behavior 
characteristics which result from the mal- 
function of the youth’s environment. The 
qualities which are discussed are despair, 
aggression, and isolation and dissociation. 
Each of these three chapters is well docu- 
mented with pertinent case histories. 

In conclusion, the fact that delinquency 
of youth is a community responsibility is 
brought out, and approaches to community 
organization and procedures for putting the 
organization into effect are outlined. The 
authors recommend working through a 
council of social agencies and extending the 
council into the central organization of a 
co-ordinating council in larger cities. 
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Although the book is brief, it is based on 
extensive research and should be of value as 
a reference for educators and social workers. 
An extensive bibliography and an adequate 
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index are included. The report is well written 
and contains interesting case histories. 


CurrrorpD L. WINTERS, JR. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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